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THEATRES. 


HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


Under the Management of Messrs. A. and S. GATTI. 5 

Every Evening at 7.30, the New Grand Christmas Pantomime, entitled 
JACK AND SHE BKEANSTALK ; or, Harlequin and the Seven 
Champions as We've Christened’em. Written expressly for this Theatre by 
Mr. Frank W. Greea. New and magnificent Scenery by Julian Hicks, Son, 
and assistants. ‘The whole invented and produced by Charles Harris. Prin- 
cipal Artists: Miss Fannie Leslie. Miss Clara Jecks, Miss Katie Bairy, and 
Miss Lizzie Coote, Mr. G. H. Macdermott, Mr. E. J. George, Mr. G. 
Vokes, Master C. Lauri, Mr. Tully Lewis, and Mr. Herbert Campbell; 
Malle. Limido, premiere danseuse (from La Scala, Milan), supported by 
Mdlle. Sidonie; Clewn, Mr. Harry Payne. 

MORNING PERFORMANCE Byery, Monday, Wednesday, and Satur- 
day until further notice,commencing each day at 2 o'clock. Children under 
twelve admitted to Morning Performances at Half-price to all parts of the 
house on payment at the doors only. The only authoristd Box- office 
under the portico open daily from 10.0 till 5.0, under the direction of Mr. 
E. Hall. Prices of admission:—Private Boxes from £4 4s. to 10s. 6d.; 
Stalls, 7s.; Dress Circle, 5s.; Upper Boxes, 4s.; Amphitheatre Stalls 
(Reserved), 3s.; Unreserved, 2s.; Pit, 2s. (for the first time at this theatre) ; 


and Gallery, 1s. 
HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. f. B. Chatterton. i 

Every evening at 7 30, will be performed the Drury Lane Grand Comic 
Christmas Annual, by E. L. Blanchard, entitled CINDERELLA ; or, 
HARLEQUIN AND THE FAIRY SLIPPER. The new and charac- 
teristic scenery by William Beverley. Characters in the opening by the 
celebrated Vokes Family, &c.; premiére danseuse, Mdlle. Marie Gosselin. 
New song, ‘ Cinderella,” composed by Julia Woolfe. Double Harlequinade 
Fred Evans and Charles Lauri, Clowns Madame Helena’s Pertorming 
Dogs. Edwin Ball’s Combination Bicycle Troupe, Performing Pigeons 
and Monkeys. Preceded at 7 by an original Farce, by H. Saville Clarke, 
A TALE OF A TELEPHONE. Mr. Edward Stirling, Stage Manager; 
Mr. James Guiver, Treasurer. Doors open at 6.30, commence at 7. Box 
office open from ten till five daily. Prices 6d. to £5 5s. 

“CINDERELLA” MORNING PERFURMANCES every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday, to which Children and Schools Half-price to all 
parts, Upper Gallery excepted. Doors open at 1.30, commence at 2, 
Box-office open ro to § daily THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


YCEUM.—HAMLET, EVERY EVENING, 


7-30. 
R. HENRY IRVING, Sole Lessee and 
Manager. 


This, and Every Evening, at half past seven, will be presented Shakspeare’s 
Tragedy of HAMLET. Hamlet, Mr. Irving; Claudius, Mr. Forrester ; 
Polonius, Mr, Chippendale; Laertes, Mr. F. Cooper, Horatio, Mr. Swin- 
bourne ; Rosencrantz, Mr. Elwood; Guildenstern, Mr. Pinero; Osric, Mr. 
Kyrle Bellew; Marcellus, Mr. Gibson; Bernardo, Mr. Tappin; Francisco, 
Mr. Robinson; Keynaldo, Mr. Cartwright; Priest, Mr. Collett ; Messenger, 
Mr. Harwood. First Player, Mr. Beaumont ; Second Player, Mr. Everard. 
Hirst Grave-digger, Mr. S. Johnson; Second Grave-digger, Mr. A. 
Andrews ; Ghost of Hamlet’s Father, Mr. Mead. Gertrude, Miss Paunce- 
fort; Player Queen, Miss Sedley; and Ophelia, Miss Ellen Terry. The 
curtain will rise punctually on HAMLET at half past Seven. Stage 
‘Manager, Mr. H. J. Loveday. Box Office of the Theatre, under the 
direction of Mr. Hurst, open from so till 5, where seats may be taken one 
month in advance. Prices from three guineas to one shilling. Acting 
Manager, Mr. Bram Stoker. 


YCEUM. — HAMLET. — EVERY 


ING, 7.30. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 

THE CRISIS, a new comedy in 4 acts, adapted by James Albery from 
Augier’s LES FOURCHAMBAULT, the greatest success of the past 
Paris season. Characters by Mrs. John Wood, Misses Fastlake, M. 
Abington, and Miss Louise Moodie. Messrs. Howe, Kelly, D. Fisher, 
jun.; Weathersby, Fielder, and W. Terriss. Every evening at 8 30, and 
every Saturday morning at 2.30, The comedy preceded every evening by a 
farce by Percy Fitzgerald, Esq., entitled THE HENWITCHERS. 


PECIAL MORNING PERFORMANCES. 

On SATURDAY, January 25, THE LOVE CHASE, Mrs. 

Bernard Beere as Constance (first time in London), Mr. W. Farren. Mr. 

Hermann Vezin, Mrs. Chippendale, Mr. W. Herbert, Miss Blanche Henri, 

and powerful cast. SATURDAY, February ist, THE SCHOOL FOR 

SCANDAL. Box plan open daily from 11to 5. Doors open at 2; com- 
mence at 2.30.—OLYMPIC THEATRE. : 


LYMPIC THEATRE. — THE TWO 

ORPHANS, Every Evening at 7.30. Morning Performance of 

THE LOVE CHASE, SATURDAY AFTERNOON Next, at 2.30 (doors 
open at 20’clock. Box plan open. No fees for booking. 


OM pila UGA Oiled Oy Ui eed 
Sole Manager and Proprietor, Mr. ALEx. HENDERSON. 

fLast five Nights ot THE WEDDING MARCH. More screamingly 
funny than any Pantomime. Continued success of RETIRING; Miss 
Lydia Thompson and the entire company in both picces. At 7.15, A 
HUSBAND IN COLTON WOOL, At 7.45, the comedy drama 
RETIRING. At 09.30, Gilbert’s celebrated comedy, THE WEDDING 
MARCH (last 12 nights). Miss Lydia Thompson, Messrs, Lionel 
Brough, W. J. Rill, J. G. Grahame, C. Steyne, and the entire strength of 
the Company. Saturday, 25th January, a new Burlesque entitled ‘ Car- 
men,” or, Sold fora Song. Supported by Miss Lydia Thompson, Lionel 
Brough, W. J. Hill, and fullcompany. Acting Manager, Mr. J}. C. Scanlan. 


RTE ABR Le OrN! CHR ArT eR SB, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Arrx. Hevprrson. 
LAST WEEK BUT ONE OF THE LITILE QUIRITI. 
Last nights of Madame Angot, in which Opera the Great Little 
Comedian, Natali Vitulli has made such an extraordinary success, sup- 
orted by the entire Juvenile Troupe. Jo be followed bya BALLET 
DIVERTISSEMENT, Morning Performances every Wednesday , and 
Saturday in January. 


RADE EIB) eels Onn, 


EVEN- 


aD ETE aeAG AT WER Bs 


THEATRE, —1,289th 
Night of OUR BOYS. Every Evening, at 7.30, A HIGHLAND 
FLING; at 8, the most successful comedy, OUR BOYS, written by H. 
- Byron (1,289th and following nights). Concluding with A FEARFUL 
fOG. Supported by Messrs. I'horne, Flockto1, Garthorne, Naylor, 
Bradbury, Austin, and Hargreaves ; Mesdames Illington, Bishop, Holme, 
Richards, Larkin, &c. Acting-Manager, Mr. D. McKay. 


AIETY THEATRE, STRAND.—Sole 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun HotiincsuEan. 

Double Company and Pantomime and Burlesque for the Christmas 
Holidays.—EVERY NIGHT at 6.45 (open at 6.30), New Pantomime, JACK 
THE GIANT KILLER. Followed at 9.30 by the immensely successful 
Burlesque, YOUNG FRA DIAVOLO. See daily papers. Prices from 
6d. No Fees. Close 11.-DAY PERFORMANCES every WEDNES- 
DAY and SATURDAY AFTERNOONS, 2 to 5. Children Half price, 


except to Gallery. 
OYA L COW FRaT. Tae A aReBs 
Mr. Hare, Lessee and Manager. 

Every Evening, punctually at 7.45, the celebrated comedy of A SCRAP 
OF PAPER. Principal characters by Mrs. W. H. Kendal, Mrs. Gaston 
Murray, Miss Kate Pattison, Miss C. Grahame, Miss Cowle; Mr. W. H. 
Kendal, Mr. ‘I. N. Wenman, Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. R- Cathcart, Mr. W. 
Younge, Mr. Chevalier. At 10.15, the one-act play of A QUIET RUBBER. 
Mr. Hare, Mr. T. N. Wenman, Mr. Herbert; Miss M. Cathcart. Doors 
open at 7.15. box-office hours 11 to 5. No fees for booking seats. Acting- 


Manager, Mr. Huy. 
of A SCRAP OF PAPER, to- 


MORNING PERFORMANCE 
day, SATURDAY, Jan. 18, at half-past 2. Doors openat 2 o'clock. 


PE Ce pL EE aE pA ekstae. 


Manager, Mr. WALTER GOOCH 
Genuine success of Charles Reade’s [175 NEVER TOO LATE TO 
MEND. Every Evening at 7.45. Preceded by FAMILY JARS, at 7. 


he ONAL STANDARD THEATRE, 


Bishopsgate. 

The Grand Pantomime, ROBIN HOOD: or, HARLEQUIN THE 
MERRIE MEN OF SHERWOOD FORESt. Every evening at 7. 
Superb Spectacle, the Conquest of Cyprus by Richard ist. MORNING 
PERFORMANCES, every Monday, Thursday, and Saturday, at 1. 
Children under 10 Half-price. No fees for booking. 


OYAL ADELPHI THEATRE. Sole Pro- 


prietor, Mr. Benjamin Webster. Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. A. and S. Gatti. Every Evening, at 7.45, PROOF (last 12 nights). 
Mr. Hermann Vezin, Messrs. Arthur Stirling, C. Harcourt, L. Lablache, 
H. Cooper, J. Johnstone. Mesdames Bandmann, A. Stirling, Billington, 
D. Drummond, R. Bentley, Kate Harry, and Bella Pateman. Preceded 
by TURN HIM OUT. Mr. J. P. Bernard. Conclude with SHRIMPS 


FOR TWO. 
OYAL Sa RYAN DE de Ho Aa Rebs 


Every evening, until further notice, at 7, ON AND OFF. Followed 
by HIS LAST LEGS. W. H. Vernon. After which THE BABY. 
Messrs. Loredan, Marius, H. Cox, E. Marshall H. Carter, F. Wyatt, 
H. Turner, &c.; Mesdames Lottie Venne, Violet Cameron, Maud 
Howard. 


EW GRECIAN THEATRE, City Road.— 

Sole Proprietor, Mr. George Conquest.—Every Evening at 7 the new 
Pantomime, HOKEE POKEE, by G. Conquest and H. Spry. Splendid 
scenery by. Mr. Soames and assistants. Music by Mr. Oscar H. barrett. 
Characters by Mr. G. Conquest and Son, H. Parker, H. Nicholls, Syms, 
Vincent, &c.; Mesdames Maude Stafford, Du Maurier, Victor, A. and L. 
Conquest, Inch, &c. Harlequinade by R. Inch, Clown; E. Vincen', 
Pantaloon; W Ozmond, arlequin; Miss Ozmend, Columbine; 
Sprites, the Bros. Monti. Morning Performances Mondays and Wednes- 
days, at 1.30. 


RITANNIA THEATRE, Hoxton.—Sole Pro- 


prietress, Mrs. S. Lane.— Every Evening at 6.45. will be presented 
the Grand and Successful Pantomime, THE MAGIC MULE; OR, 
THE ASS’S SKIN AND THE PRINCESS 10 WIN. Mrs. S. Lane, 
Mdlles, Polly Randall, Summers, Luna, Ada Sidney, Rayner, Newham, 
Pettifer; Messrs. Fred Foster, Bigwood, Lewis, Ricketts, Wilson, Reeve, 
Hyde, Tom Lovell. Concluding with A LEGEND OF WEHRENDORE. 
Messrs. Reynolds, Newbound, Rhoyds, Drayton, Towers; Mdlles. Bellair, 


Adams, Brewer. 
LHAMBRA AP Jah 13; AMP lee a 


LA POULE AUX QUFS D’OR.—EVERY EVENING 
Mesdames Emily Soldene, V. Granville, C. Vesey, Rertie and Constance 
Loseby; Messrs. Knight Aston, A. Cook, L. Kelleher, J. Dallas, C 
Power, Mat Robson, F. Hall, and E. Righton. The Girards and M. Bruet 
and Mdlle. Reviere, the celebrated Ruffo Duettists. Three Grand Ballets, 
arranged by M. Bertrand; ballets by M. G. Jacobi. Prices from 6d. to 
&212s 6d. Commence at 7.30.—Manager, Mr. Charles Morton. 


Ae CANTERBURY THEATRE OF 


VARIETIES. 
TRAFALGAR. 
The Victory at Sea. Moorish Dagger Ballet at Gibraltar. The West 
Indies. Jack ashore at Portsmouth. Songs and Hornpipes. Nelson’s 
Departure from England. Castanet Ballet at Cadiz. On Board the 
Victory. Musket Drill. Cutlass Drill. Shortening Sail. Beatiog to 


Quarters. The Battle. The Death of Nelson. 
The Datly Telegraph says :— Arranged in a manner well calculated to 
invite an expression of patriotic sympathies and evoke enthu:iastic plaudits.” 
The Oédserver says :—‘* Surpasses anything of the kind ever attempted.’ 
VARIELY ENTERTAINMENT during tbe Evening: 
Miss Nelly Power, Mr. Arthur Lloyd, Mr. Fred Wilson, the Kiralfys, &c. 


(Coane PALACE. — WEEK ENDING 
JANUARY asth, 1870. 


Great Pantomime, ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
) Mr. Liston’s MERRY MOMENTS, Mr. 
} Evanion’s Conjuring Entainment. Hanlon 
Saturday, January 25th. \ Voltas. 
Monday, January 2o. in addition to Christmas Entertainments, Evening 
pectin ey Mr. J. B. Gough, the great Temperance Orator on ** Peculiar 
eople. 
Monday to Friday, admission to Falace, One Shilling Daily. Saturday 
Halt-a-Crown, or by Season Ticket. 


Mouday, January 20th, 
to 


GREAT AND SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS. 


ORY Aci: A Areas: Ore MI, 
WESTMINSTER. 

The Royal Aquarium, for variety, novelty, and excellence of its enter- 
tainments, surpasses all rival establishments. 

Open at rr. Admission One Shilling. 

11 till x o’clock and throughout the day, the Royal Punch and Judy, 
Cosmoramic Views, the Performing Fleas, C. Niaud’s Gallery of Drawing, 
The Aquarium (finest in the world); The Articulating Telephone and 
Microphone; Toby, the Performing Pig; Barnard’s Puppets. 

MANATEE, the Mermaid, now on view, admission 6d. 

Theatre. ALADDIN, Pantomime, Great Succe:s. 

Special Variety Entertainment in Great Hall. 

Zazel the marvellous. 

Theatre. ALADDIN, Pantomime, Great Success. 
7-45. Second Great Variety Entertainment in the Hall. 

10.30. Zazel’s second performance. 

AQUARIUM PANITOMIME.—Grand Success.—Powerful Company, 
superb Scenery, charming Music, pretty Faces, beautiful Dresses The 
Morning Post says :— Itis decidedly the best ever given at the Aquarium ” 
‘Lhe Observer says :—‘‘ Aladdin every aftercoon at 2.30; every night at 8. 
It presents a succession of sparkling scenes, in which radiant costumes, 
splendid scenery, and vivacious acting combine to delight the spectator ” 
The Dacly Telegraph says :—“ The true, genuine, and unadulterated art 
of pantomime is shown in bright and clever colours. As to the Transforma- 
tion Scene, the children’s voices gave the best testimony to its worth.” The 
Daily News says :—‘‘ Welcomed with tokens of approval as spontaneous as 
the peals of laughter.”” ‘Lhe Standard says :—** ‘The whole pantomime so 
admirab'y acted must be pronounced a decided success.’ ‘Ihe Glode 
says:—‘‘ [he most briliiant tableaux and effects being obtained.’’ The 
public say a capital pantomime, admirably acted with pretty faces, 
beautiful scenery; undoubtedly the successful pantomime ot the year — 
Royal Aquarium. Every Evening at 7.45; Every Afternoon at 2.30. Book 
your seats to prevent disappointment. 


RIGHTON GRAND AQUARIUM.—Now 


on View, a fine PORPOISE. The only living specimen ia cap- 
tivity. Sea Lions, with young one. Alligators and Crocodiles in their 
new cavern. Living Birds, and by fur the largest collection of fishes in the 
world. New Terrace Garden and Promenade, the most elegant in 
the Kingdom.—G. REEVES SMITH, General Manager 


ANGER’S GRAND NATIONAL AMPHI- 


THEATRE.—Look at the extraordinary Programme.—The com- 
plete and most successful Pantomime, CINDERELLA. The Great 
Spectacle, RICHARD IILI., realising the Battle of Bosworth Field, and 
Death of White Surrey. ‘Lhe noble steed is slain beneath his Royal 
Master, and the King on foot will fight—The Battle rages—The King is 
Slain and Richmond Crowned upon the Battle-field. Grand tableau. 
Neither in England, the Continent, or America can the same high per- 
fection of horse-training and brilliancy of spectacle be found. Change 
of programmein the Equestrian Department. In addition tonumerous other 
artistes, Miss Sanger, the subduer and trainer of unmanageable horses, the 
finest equestrienne in the profession, will make her appearance withthe cele- 
brated horse Highland Chieftain, trained and introduced by this renowned 
lady. Look at the programme, commencing punctually at two, terminating 
at 5-15; evening at seven, terminating at 10.40. No intervals. Little Sandy, 
the Great Clown, wi] make those laugh who never laughed before —Box- 
office open ten till four, Places may also be secured at the principal 
libraries. Prices from 6d. to £5 5s. Children under ten half-price to all 
parts excepting amphitheatre, pit, and gallery. 


VERS) Jb LeP OD ROME, AG Ri - 


CULTURAL HALL,.—Largest Company on earth. 200 Horses, 
50 Ponies, Troupe of Elephants, Den of Performing Lions, Camels, and 
Dromedaries. ‘(WICE DAILY, 2 30 and 7 30. 


YERS’ GREAT AMERICAN CIRCUS 

and HIPPODROME, AGRICULTURAL HALL.—socofartists. 

Derby and St. Leger races by lady riders. Steeplechases and hurdle races. 

Cooper’s trained elephants andlions. All star artists. 12 clowns. Hall 

decorated by Legg of Birmingham. Harness fittings by Marshall and 

Hatch. No draughts. Hall thoroughly warmed. Special arrangements 

for schools. Children nnder 10 half-price. Open twice daily. Every 

morning at 2.30. and every evening at 7.30, ‘Tickets of all London agents, 
and at Box-office, Agricultural Hall. Admission 3s, 2s., 1s. 


ENGLER’S GRAND CIRQUE, Argyll- 
A street, Oxford-circus—CHARLES HENGLER’S _ unrivalled 
ENTERTAINMENT.—SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS for the HOLI- 
DAYS, The renowned Riders, Gymnasts, and Drollest of Clowns. Every 
day and evening at 2.30 and 7.30, a Brilliant Programme, including the 
Martial and Picturesque Spectacle, entitled BONNIE PRINCE 
CHARLIE ; or the Congress of Scotland’s Warriors. Box Office open 
daily from 10 to 4. Proprietor, Mr. Charles Hengler. 


2.30. 
3.15. 
5-30. 
7-30. 


EVANS’S, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


Oprn at Eicurt. 


Glees, Choruses, Madrigals and Part Songs by EVANS’S CHOIR 
Conducted by Mr. F. JONGHMANS. 
The body of the Hall is reserved exclusively for Gentlemen. 
SUPPERS AFTER THE THEATRES. 
ADMISSION 2s. 4 


Proprietor 0. 0 sees Sees Swe SsdJs Bs AMOR. 


ADAME JENNY  VIARD - LOUIS’S 


L GRAND ORCHESTRAL and VOCAT, CONCERTS, St. 
James’s-hall. Programme of the Third Concert, TUESDAY EVENING 
next, January 2tst, at Eight o’clock. Overture, ‘* T'annhiiuser,”” Wagner. 
Minuet, Bourgault Ducoudray (First Time). Concerto,—Pianoforte, in 
G_ Minor, Mendelssohn, Madame Jenny Viard-Louis. Barcarolle, 
‘‘ Nymphes attentives,’’ (Polyeucte), Gounod (First Time in England), Mr. 
Edward Lloyd. Symphony, in F. Major, Hermann Goetz. Allegro 
Moderato,—Intermezzo, Allegretto,—Adagio ma non troppo lento.—Finale, 
Allegro con tuoco. (By general desire.) Song, ‘* Awake, my love (Night 
Dancers), Loder, Mr, Edward Lloyd. Solo Pianoforte, ‘'Rondo Piace- 
vole,” Sterndale Bennett, Madame jenny Viard-Louis. Ballet Music 
*Polyeucte’’ (first time in England), Gounod. No. 1, Féte Paienne; 23 
Invocation ; 3, Apparition du Dieu Pan; 4, Fanfare et Marche des Romains » 
5, Apparition de Venus and Valse des Néreédes; 6 Danse de Vénus; 7 
Apparition de Bacchus; 8, Danse de Bacchus, ‘The Orc*estra will con-, 
sist of ninety performers. Conductor, Mr. Weist Hill. Messrs. Erard’s 
Pianoforte will be used on this occasion. ‘Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d ,» and 
1s., at usual agents and Austin’s Office, St. James’s Hall. 


NES ERIE DEB Ralls Cake eB aUE REGiE Sis 
FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 


DAY AND NIGHT MS Cer AND DRAMATIC FETE 
at the 


S Lye J AU MEES 2S GuRSAUN DS) EVA I. 
On TUESDAY Wass JANUARY the 28th, 
n the 
AFTERNOON at TWO, 
and in the 


Avo ie 


EVENING at EIGHT, 
On which occasion he will have the valuable co-operation and assistance 0 
LEADING ARTISTS 
Attached to the principal West-end Theatres, some of whom will appear 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, 
There will also be a SPECIAL CONCERT given by the Choir and 
MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS, 
Who will appear on this occasion in 

For list of Artists and other details, see daily papers of Tuesday next, 
Jan. 21st. Fauteuils, 5s.; Sofa Stalls, 3s ; Balconv., 2s.; Gallery, 1s. 6d. 
daily, fromgam.tll6pm. 

S elise OME I NSS H 
THE MOORE AND BURGESS 
HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENT. 
THE BEST AND MOST DRLIGHTFUL 
to be found amidst the whole round of London Amusements. 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and SATURDAYS, at 3 and 8. 
Prices of admission, 5s., 3s., 28, and1s. No Fees, 
HOLBORN, 

This Elegant and Commodious Establishment, pronounced by the entire 
Press to be one of the most varied and attractive Entertainments in 
London. Hamilton’s EXCURSIONS and GRAND PANSTEREO- 
England’s Ironclad Fleet, the Victorious March of the British Troo: 
through the Kyber Pass, Grand National and Patriotic Music by ai efficient 
Pick. 6d. to 2s. Stalls, 3s. Nightly at 8, Monday and Saturday at 3and 8. 

R. and MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTER- 
10 CAIRO, by Mr. Corney Grain ; concluding with ENCHANTMENT, a 
musical fairy tale, by Arthur Law. : 

During the holidays, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday at 3. 

mission, 1S., 28., 38., and 5s, 
ADAME TUSSAUD’S._The AFGHAN 
i WAR: Shere Ali, Ameer of Afghanistan; our Envoy, Nawab 

Lord Lytton, Viceroy of India. An interesting Portrait Model of 
Princess Alice ; the Kerlin Congress Group; Pius IX. reine a Eiregta 
rooms, 6d. Open from Ten a.m. till Ten p.m. 
—$ 
. ‘HE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GAR.- 


many of the 
in a selection from Shakspeare’s 
Orchestra of the World-famed 
WHITE FACES. 
1ickets and places can be secured at Austin’s Office, St. James’s Hall, 
Piccadilly. 
Pronounced by all the leading daily and weekly Papers to be 
EVERY NIGHT AT FIGHT. 
AMILTON’S AMPHITHEATRE, 
RAMA of Passing Events, with superb and realistic scenes in Cyprus, 
band, the O.1.C.M. Minstrels, the Afghan Warriors, and the Niggers Nick 
XI TAINMENT. A TREMENDOUS MYSTERY, and A TRIP 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday at 8. 
ST. GEORGE’S HALL, LANGHAM-PLACE, 
Gholan Hussein Khan ; a Group of the principal Indian Tributary Princes; 
St. Peter’s; Peace, the Blackheath Burglar, &c.—Admission 1s. ; extra 
DENS, Regent’s-park, are Open Daily (except Sunda s‘, from 


gam.tosunset. Admission, rs.; on Monday. 6d.; Childr : 
The Gallery of Drawings of Animals, by Wolf, is now open. siege at 


R. .BARRY SULLIVAN’S Annual Tour 

of Englard, Scotland, and Ireland. THEATRE 
GREENOCK, MONDAY, January zoth, FOR SIX NIGHTS ay tiers 
principal cities of the empire to follow. All dates filled to end of the Tour 
—Business Manager, T. S. Amory. : 


SEE CIAL NOTICE, 


ORIGINAL PICTURES, DRAWINGS & SKETCHES, 


BY ARTISTS OF THE 


ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS, 
NOW ON VIEW AND FOR SALE, 
FROM 11 TILL 5, AT 


ao EB GrA Li Leer. yy, 


ATTACHED To THE OFFICES OF 
“ THE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS,” 
148, STRAND, LONDON. 
ADMISSION BY PRESENTING ADDRESS CARD, 
Fine proofs of the principal Engravings now appearing in this 


Journal, printed on plate paper for framing, may be 
had at the following prices :— 


Double Page Size, 2s.; Single Page, 1s.; Half Page, 6d. 
(Sent by Post for One Penny extra.) 


JANUARY 18, 1879. 


THE ILLUSTRATED sPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


427 


CONTENTS. 


Betting and Bettors 
Circular Notes 
The Benares Bobbery Hounds. 
Our Illustrations 30 
The English Stage and its 

LN ATCeY Tee eerrtrtin bere boon +» 446 
Dramatic Notes of the Week ... 431 


Cricket, &Cersrsossersersesseree ove 
Captious Critic .. 
Music 


«+ 427 
++ 440 


Love's Victory—(continued) 
An Old Horse and an Old 


‘The Amateurs...,.. . 438) Veterinarian .... 446 
A Good All-Round A: . 448 | Correspondence. 434 
By-the- Bye . 434 | Answers to Corre: 448 
Turfiana ... + 435 


Next week’s issue of Tue ILtusrRArgED SrortinG AND Dramatic News 
will contain :—A portrait of Miss Jenny Lee—Sketches from the Pantomime 
at the Theatre Royal, Manchester—Our Captious Critic at the Criterion— 
“* Another Good Man Gone Wreng,”’ by J. Sturgess—Moose Hunting in 
Canada, from Sketches by a Correspondent—:Mr. George Honey as Eccles, 
in Caste—Portrait of Herr Joachim, the celebrated Violinist—Famous 
Players of the Past, by A. H. Wall—The Lute Piayer—Studies of birds. 


JeUDyy I/NIND, | NUS, — JESUS SEIS. Ge IDI Re 


CANTWELL.” drawn from life by Matt. Stretch. A few proof 
copies on plate paper may be had, price One Shilling each, by post 1s. 1d. 
Apply to the Publisher, 148, Strand, London 


OMBAY.—ANCHOR LINE: DIRECT 


ROUTE TO INDIA. 
FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS. First Class Passenger Steamers fitted 
up expressly for the trade. Qualified Surgeons and Stewardesses carried. 


From Glasgow. From Liverpool. 


NL Araiscapetvepcesnscenrsavese Saturday, Jan. 18 Saturday, Jan. 25. 
CALEDONIA . Saturday, Keb. 8 . Saturday, Feb. 15. 
TRINACRIA Saturday, Feb. 22 Saturday, March r. 
ITALIA. Saturday, March 8 Saturday, Marchtis. 
ANGLIA Saturday, March 22 .. . Saturday, March 29. 


First Class, 50 Guineas. Sail punctuallyas advertised. Apply for berths 
or handbooks to Henderson Brothers, Union Street, Glasgow, and 21) 
Water Street, Liverpool; J. W. Jones, Chapel Walk, Manchester ; Grin 
lay and Co., 55, Parliament Street, S.W.; orto Henderson Brothers, 19, 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


and is UNEQUALLED for UniroRMLY SuPERIOR QUALITY. 
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BLACK SILKS, 

Manufactured by BONNET, of Lyons 
Messrs. JAY beg to inform their Patrons and the 
Public generally 
that they are now selling these well-known 
PURE LIGHT DYED SILKS 
at a reduction of from 33 to 40 per cent. oft 
prices that were charged previous to the 
DEPRESSION IN THE LYONS SILK MARKET. 

Present price, 4s. 11d.; former price, 
Present price, 5s. 6d.; former price, 
Present price, 5s. 11d.; former price, 9s. 6d. 
Present price, 6s. od.; former price, tos. 6d. 
Messrs. JAY are also selling Jaubert’s good wearing 
BLACK SILKS, at the following reduced rate: 


8s. 3d. 
8s. od. 


Present price, 3s. 9d.; formerprice, 5s. 6d. 
Present price, 4s. 6d.; former price, 6s. 3d. 
Present price, 5s. 3d.; former price, 7s. 6d. 
Present price, 5s. 9d.; former price, 8s. 3d. 
BLACK SATINS, all pure silk, 


22 inches wide, from 5s. 3d. per yard. 
> 


’ 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


GO C OAT IN A. 


Anti-Dyspeptte Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of fat extracted. 
THE FACULTY pronounce it “the most nutritious perfectly digestible 
beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon or supper, and invaluable for Invalids 
and Children.’’? Highly commended by the entire Medicai Press. 
Being without Sugar, Spice, or other admixture, it suits all palates, 
keeps better in all Climates, and is four times the strength of Cocoas 
thickened yet weakened with Starch, &c., and really cheaper. Made with 
boiling water, a teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than a half- 
penny. In tin packets at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c. By Chemists and Grocers. 
Cocoatina a la Vanille. 
Is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, and may be 
taken when richer chocolate is prohibited. 
H. SCHWEITZER and Co., 10, Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C. 
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CIRCULAR NOTES. 


In several districts it is said that the number of stoats 
and weasels is largely increasing, though, so tar as Surrey 
and Sussex go, I do not believe this to be the case. 
There is in the Caterham Valley a place—now a small 
goods-station on the South-Eastern Railway — called 
Stoat’s Nest, where formerly the little brutes swarmed; 
but nowadays they are rarely seen. I have shot often 
over this part of the country, and have very rarely caught 
sight of one, though dead rabbits found stiff and stark in 
the morning, with a red hole at the backs of their necks, 
prove that stoats or their immediate connections have 
been poaching. ‘There is to most people something pecu- 
liarly repulsive about these creatures, a feeling which all 
their intelligence does not mitigate; and that they are 
wonderfully intelligent no one who has seen two or three 
of them engaged in a cunningly organised hunt after a 
rabbit can fora moment doubt. Instant execution is the 
best thing for stoats and weasels; but how to inflict it is 
another matter. Marvellously quick and keen as they 
may be, however, they are to be beguiled. Stand as much 
out of sight as possible near a bank where you have 
reason to believe stoats are lying. ‘ Chirp” after the 
manner peculiar to the tribe—a keeper or a sharp boy 
about a farm will soon teach you how, if you have the 
least talent for imitation. Wait quietly, and the little 
beast will come out of his hole, and aid your design 
by sitting up to listen, There you have him, but you 
must be quiet; for his hideous little ears and cruel eyes 
are ever on the alert, and if he drops and glides away, 
hidden as he is sure to be by the grass, the odds against 
your hitting him are long. 


A GREAT many owners of estates are quite unaware of 
the atrocious cruelty they inflict by permitting their 
keepers to put down traps for rabbits and hares, or by fail- 
ing to take care that traps are not put down. Anyone who 
has seen and heard an old Jack hare, just caught in one of 
these abominable contrivances, must be hard-hearted 
indeed if he does not strenuously do all in his power to 
abolish traps. There is nothing I like better than bowling 
over a hare, and noticing how, with the impetus of his 
speed, he turns two or three somersaults before he lies 
motionless. He is good to eat and must take his chance; 
but give him a run for his life and do not let him suffer 
agonies for hour after hour through the long night, with 
the cruel teeth of a steel trap biting into his bones. It is 
not as if there was no other way of thinning off hares and 
rabbits. If you don’t care about pottering atter them your- 
self, and have no friends glad of such humble sport, your 
keeper has. A sight I saw last week completely sickened 
me, and I plead very earnestly on behalf of Jack and his 
humble cousins the rabbits. 

isi irel ia 


I wonpreR whether there is another IT. W. Robertson 
walking about in a state of disappointment and despair 
with the MS. of a successful comedy in his pocket? That 
there are a great many young gentlemen who firmly 
believe that they have the precise article ready and 
waiting I am aware; but an acquaintance with some 
of their productions has induced me not exactly to doubt 
the author’s judgment, but to feel a perfect conviction 
that it is radically wrong. There may be another Caste 
in the market, however, for until Robertson had made his 
success no one thought very much of his dramatic 
ability, albeit as soon as the verdict after the first night of 
Society had been spoken, there were a very great many 
people who had ‘always thought that there was some- 
thing in Robertson if he only got the chance.” I first 
saw him speaking rather, ordinary burlesque verse, 
in the character of Chim-pan-see, in the Willow Pattern 
Plate, where either he or somebody else had to give 
utterance to a couplet containing a dreadful pun that sank 
deeply into my memory :— 

And you, my late amanuensis, be 

A man who hence is nothing more to me. 
It is no use crying over spilt milk, and no more use 
lamenting that Mr. Robertson’s evenings were not better 
employed than in singing more or less idiotic songs and 
dancing corresponding jigs. Many envy his success who 
do. not know his sad story. His life for many years was a 
desperate struggle with something often not far removed 
from absolute poverty. I am sure that Robertson many 
times experienced what it was to be hungry and to have 
nofood. His success came, and was speedily followed by 
the doctor’s declaration that his days were numbered. 

—_¢—__—_. 


Mr. WuisTLer did himself no good by his ill-advised 
law-suit, forasit hasalready beeh pointed out to him, even if 
he expends the liberally assessed damages with every regard 
for economy, they—or perhaps the capital of one farthing 
hardly requires the plural number, and it is better to say 
it—will not go far towards paying his expenses. But the 
bravura in brown paper for which he has the cool assur- 
ance to ask a shilling will do him less than no good. Any- 
thing more pert, priggish, and pragmatical was never ex- 
pressed in bad English. Mr. Whistler's writing is scarcely 
more worthy of respect than his Sonatas in Tartan Plaid. 
The taste which Mr. Whistler displays in speaking of 
* Ruskin” and ‘ Colvin” without the prefix gentlemen are 
accustomed to use in writing of gentlemen is—very much 
what might have been expected trom Mr. Whistler; and 
to write of Mr. Tom Taylor—who may not be a wit, but who 
is none the less entitled to respect—as Tough Old Tom is 
characteristic of the lower style of journalism popular in 
the country from which it appears Mr. Whistler springs. 
The honour of being chastised by a gentleman of Mr. 
Ruskin’s eminence has evidently turned poor Mr. Whist- 
ler’s head. 

—_ +—_~ 

A common type of persons are those who will never 
consent to be outdone on any subject. If you have seen 
a wonderful thing, they have seen something infinitely 
more remarkable; and if you have done something sur- 
prising, either they or some of their first-cousins have 
beaten you out of sight. Onc of these marvel-mungers 
was talking to a friend at a railway station the other day, 
when avery small man toddled down the platform. ‘* Look 
at that little creature!” the friend said. ‘‘ By Jove! 
that’s the smallest man I ever saw in my life!” ‘ Really ?” 
his companion carelessly rejoined. ‘‘ Really ? yes, really 
and truly too.. Do you mean to say that you have ever 


answer. ‘‘ My dear fellow, I know a man so small that if 
he has a pain he can’t tell whether he has got a sore 
throat ora stomach ache.” Argument with a man so 
thoroughly determined not to be outdone is a mere loss 
of time, and the friend judiciously subsided. 

oH 


Tue question of a man’s right to trespass on his neigh- 
bour’s land for the purpose—or on the plea—of picking 
up dead game is one that never has been settled and never 
will be. Ifa rocketer has had the bad taste to die just the 
wrong side of a hedge, it seems cruelly hard that you 
should be obliged to leave him there to rot and be 
devoured by vermin. Few things are more tantalising 
than to put up a big covey of partridges, to mark them 
carefully down, to creep up cautiously, to see them rise 
once more just out of shot and drop on the wrong side of 
the hedge which bounds the property over which you are 
shooting. I have often lain literally ona thorny bed— 
a pleasantly varied assortment of blackthorn, may, 
brambles, &c., with an occasional stinging nettle or so— 
to watch such a misguided set, longing for something to 
happen that will send them whizzing back over 
my head, and seeing instead how they strut and flutter 
farther and farther away, feeding and enjoying;themselves, 
until they were lost to sight over the ridge of a hillock, 
and I turned to tend my wounds. But if birds go they 
must be counted lost, and I firmly believe in scrupulously: 
avoiding trespass. In the appeal against a decision of 
the West Malling magistrates, heard at the West Kent 


seen a smaller?” said the friend; and he soon had his' 


Quarter Sessions, most gentlemen will think that their de- 
cision was perfectly.right, and its reversal, as a natural 
consequence, perfectly wrong. Here, two days after the 
shooting party, a keeper was found trespassing, with dog 
and gun be it noted, in search, as he alleged, of game two 
days old. Of course I am not saying that this particular 
keeper was poaching; but as a very general rule, when a 
man with a dog and gun is found trespassing after any 
game that may have been lying on the ground for forty- 
eight hours—well, I should like to hear that he had inter- 
viewed the West Malling magistrates and that their 
decision was final. 
—_¢@—___ 


THERE is a frankness about the subjoined advertisement 
that seems to show inexperience :— 


UB-EDITOR WANTED (Lady preferred), 

for magazine of some months standing, to undertake the reading of 

manuscripts. All work to bedoneat home. Will be expected to share 

one-third of profits and expenses. One who will undertake it more for 
amusement than profit preferred.— Address, by letter only, &c., &c. 


It is not my business to teach this apparently sanguine 
personage how to advertise, but if, instead of ‘‘some months 
standing” he had said ‘‘an established magazine;” if he had 
omitted the ‘and expenses” after “ profits;” and if he 
had not run into extra expense by the addition of the penul- 
timate sentence, his chance of finding what he wants would 
be brighter. The notion that any human being can find 
‘‘amusement’’ in reading amateur contributions to a 
magazine is utterly unjustifiable. The advertiser only 
says what ‘‘will be expected.” I hope that his expecta- 
tions may be gratified, and that he may find a heaven- 
born editor whose share of the problematical profits may 
swell her banking account. Considerations of sex, how- 
ever, are not the only thing that prevent my immediate 
application for the post. 
——_->—___—_. 


Ir that astute critic, Polonius, could have seen Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon’s new book he wouldhavehadavery high opinion 
of much that is therein contained. Itembraces all styles, 
the ‘‘ tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, 
historical-pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical-comical-his- 
torical-pastoral,j scene undividable, or poem unlimited.” 
But there are some few things in it which, to quote a fami- 
liar confession of ignorance, ‘no fellow can understand,” 
as, for example, the peculiarities of the country round 
about Windsor. ‘Live waters curl and murmur at the 
base” of Castle Hill we are told, while low-lying meadows 
curtsey to the royal hill.” No wonder that the Saturday 
Review is struck with the modesty of these remarkable 
meadows, and quotes Sir Artegall, who rebuked the So- 
cialists of his day by pointing out that 


The hils doe not the lowly dales disdaine ; 
The dales doe not the lofty hils envy. 


But it was reserved for Mr. Dixon, the journal admits, to 
represent the dales as gracefully acknowledging their 
social inferiority by curtseying to the hills. Good Queen 
Anne of Bohemia had a mind which was “limp and 
watery,” and this is comprehensible. At the present day 
they would call her hydrocephalous. But the Black 
Prince’s physical conformation is nothing short of stagger- 
ing. ‘*Asaninfant he was huge in size, his flesh like 
wire.” Modern anatomists have come across nothing half 
so remarkable as this astonishing flesh. The Black Prince 
must have been a species of animated Woolwich infant. 
—— 

O’Leary, the ‘“walkist,’ has beaten P. Napoleon 
Campana, alias ‘‘ Sport,” in their week’s walking match, 
and Madame Anderson still continued to plod her weary 
way when the last batch of New York papers arrived. 
This silly but indefatigable lady is, it appears, somewhat 
hard to wake after the few minutes’ rest she can take in 
the course of an attempt to walk something under 3,000 
quarter miles in as many quarter hours. While her 
attendant was striving to bring her mistress up to time 
the other morning, the lady, who is as strong in the arms 
as in the legs, gave a stretch, knocking one of the attend- 
ant’s teeth clean out. ‘I knew she could walk, and I knew 
she could sing,” the sufferer remarked to a sympathising 
bystander, as her mistress again started off on the track, 
‘“ but I didn’t know how hard she could hit. I’d as soon 
be kicked by a mule.” As we know, on distinguished 
authority, that a beneficent nature has provided the mule 
with four legs, two to walk with and two to kick with, 
and as he is especially bent on attaining proficiency in 
the latter sport, it must be granted that if the comparison * 
be correct, Madame Anderson hits very hard. 

——_o——— 

Mr. Georce Honey would not have suited the immortal 
Richardson, whose dramatic company used to get well 
through a farce, a melodrama—full of sepulchral ‘ha! 
ha’s!” “no matter’s!” ‘a time will come,” &c.—together 
with a pantomime, harlequinade and all, under the half 
hour. It is wonderful what a great deal of a play may be 
done in two minutes if the performers give their minds to 
expedition; and this is precisely the space of time occu- 
pied by the above-named most admirable comedian in the 
third act of Caste, in ‘business,’ during which he does not 
speak a word, nor indeed perform any particularly impor- 
tant act. I carefully timed the little scene on Saturday 
evening, knowing what to expect; and those who under- 
stand what two minutes are on the stage—an interminable 
period in the case of a wait, and quite sufficient to weary 
an audience if dialogue and action are dull—will appre- 
ciate the performance. Eccles is simply filling and light- 
ing his pipe. He carefully searches for and eventually 
finds a very small screw of tobacco, puts the scanty con- 
tents into the bowl, drops a little on the table, diligently 
scrapes up the grains, and picks up what has fallen on the 
floor. He savagely pokes the fire, lights. his pipe, and 
smokes viciously. There is no sort of drag. The audience 
follow with keen amusement every movement made by the 
dilapidated old scoundrel; and actually for two minutes 
not a sound is uttered. Actors and all who know what 
acting is will admit that so extraordinary an incident is 
worthy of record. RAPIER. 


THE idea of presenting H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught with 
a hunting-box, fully furnished and ready for occupation, seems to 
be growing into general favour in Ireland. 
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OSTRICH JIUNTING. 


“BOTHER THOSE BOYS,” 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


H.IL.M. THE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. 


“THE Royal and Imperial lady whose portrait appears on 
another page most worthily begins the series of ‘Ladies Cele- 
brated in the Hunting Field ;” not only by reason of her exalted 
rank, but because no sportswoman more gentle, bold, and true 
ever sailed gaily across Leicestershire pastures and the fences 
which separate them. It is no small compliment to the attrac- 
tions of our little island that the Empress of Austria and Queen 
of Bohemia and Hungary, desiring to seek health and recreation 
in the open air, should desert the broad plains of the countries 
over which she holds sway to seek the delights of an English 
hunting field. We, of course, think the selection wise, and 
nothing but natural, firmly holding and boldly claiming that to 
follow a pack of good foxhounds is the summum bonum of 
sport; but we must admit, none the less, that foreigners, as a rule, 
are likely to be prejudiced in favour of their own country, and 
that a mighty Empress who has the resources of three kingdoms 
at her beck and call could hardly have been expected to cross the 
Channel and help to swell field of English foxhunters. All the 
more do we welcome the noble lady on this account, and it is with 
sympathetic regret for straight-going Irishmen, who enjoy nothing 
so much as seeing a lady well in front and fully‘able to hold her 
own, that we hear rumours as to the probability of the contem- 
plated Irish tour being postponed or abandoned. No wonder 
that the West Meath are in a state of deep affliction. _ 

The Empress Elizabeth is the cousin of the Emperor of Austria, 
himself a keen sportsman, though his quests are usually made 
rifle in hand after the chamois or the deer in the hills and woods 
round about Ischl—infinitely nobler and better sport than waiting 
with a couple of breech-loaders in a hot corner, and potting phea- 
sants, to be counted at the end of a short day by hundreds, 
Driving is there occasionally practised, but rumour says—and a 
particularly well-informed correspondent of the Wor/d confirms the 
report—that a solitary hunting expedition, with no companion 
but his favourite jiger, deep into the wooded mountains and 
solitary valleys, which stretch round the Imperial domain in every 
direction, is more to the Emperor's taste. Dressed in the rough 
costume of the Tyrol, they will often make excursions of two or 
three days’ duration, staying the night at some distant chalet, 
where the only fare, but the game they bring with them, is goat 
cheese and milk, with black-looking bread, the rank of their guest 
being sometimes unknown to the peasants who give him shelter. 
‘The same authority gives details of the Emperor’s marriage 
with the lady whose portrait we have the distinguished honour of 
publishing :—‘ Prosaic and matter-of-fact as the Emperor looks, 
there is a touch of romance about his marriage. The Empress 
Elizabeth is his cousin. Her elder sister, now Princess of Thurn- 
Taxis, was destined for the Imperial throne. But the young 
monarch, on going to Munich to visit his intended bride, was so 
struck with the beauty and charms of her younger sister, that, 
after a ball at the Schloss of her father, Duke Max, he presented 
the simple young Bavarian princess, then a mere girl of sixteen, 
with a bouquet, telling her that she was thenceforth Empress of 
Austria and Queen of Bohemia and Hungary.” 

The surprise created some years ago at a favourite meet by the 
sudden appearance of our distinguished guest will not soon be 
forgotten. Without any preliminary flourish of trumpets, the 
Empress rode into the field, and cantered to the covert-side, 
many—probably the majority of those present—being unaware 
of her identity, though a whisper had, of course, gone round that 
this honour was in store for the hunt. ‘The generally ‘correct ”’ 
appearance of the lady, the neatly turned-out grooms—English- 
men, as a matter of course—the admirable cattle on which 
masters and servants and a well-known cavalier in charge 
were mounted—the name of this gallant captain of Lancers 
in itself speaks volumes where horses are concerned— 
drew attention to the small cavalcade; and soon it be- 
came abundantly apparent that the Empress, who had come 
to England to hunt, knew perfectly well what was requisite and 
could hold her own with the best. ‘* Hands,” ‘‘seat,’ and 
knowledge of pace are all possessed in a high degree by this Im- 
perial lady; and whoever might be for the time enjoying the 
position of pilot or guide not only very often found his place a 
sinecure, but, even if he were the gallant Lancer just mentioned, 
had at times to do all he knew to live the pace. Straight as the 
Empress's horses were ridden, however, the writer of this memoir 
can say from personal experience that a season in the Empress’s 
stable has (if the maxim ex uno dis:e omnes holds true) the very 
reverse of an ill effect upon the carefully chosen animals; which, 
under the circumstances, is a tribute to the Captain’s judgment. 
Over Irish walls and banks the Empress would, doubtless, have 
gone as straight and true as over oxers and rails in Leicester- 
shire. We can only hope that if her countenance is withheld 
from British hunting-fields this year her Imperial Majesty may 
soon be amongst us again. 


MR. HENRY IRVING AS HAMLET. 


Ir has long been a standing reproach to the stage that no one 
came forward to do for tragedy and serious drama what Mr, 
Bancroft and Mr. Hare have done for comedy—that is to say, 
place pieces upon the stage with a care and consideration worthy 
of the traditions of the British drama. Whether or not these 
two popular and skilful managers have done their best in the in- 
terests of their art is a question into which we need not enter here. 
An admirable English play—a work second to none that the 
last generation has seen produced—occupies one stage; but 
before the revival of Caste the Prince of Wales’s was 
given over to those adaptations of French comedy which 
are the bane of native dramatic art; and at the Court a French 
adaptation has lately been revived for the second time. Mr. 
Irving takes higher ground, inasmuch as we shall hardly find 
adaptations at the Lyceum ; and his lesseeship of this favourite 
house, so worthily begun by a production of Hamlet, has induced 
us to present with this number Mr. Barnard's picture, drawn 
some four years ago, and published in this journal at the time. 
Owing to the then comparatively limited circulation of the In.us- 
TRATED SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEws, and to the stride 
which the paper has since then taken, it has been considered that 
the republication would have many of the attributes of an entirely 
new drawing. 

It is much too late in the day to enter upon anything like a 
criticism of the great actor whose form and features are here 
vividly delineated. Mr. Irving had gradually been growing in 
the estimation of intelligent critics, until by his performance of 
Hamlet he crowned the edifice, and was allowed a position 
infinitely above, and, in fact, altogether removed from, his con- 
temporaries in the more serious walks of the drama. In all he does 
there is a keen appreciation of the author’s meaning and an insight 
into the spirit of the part which come like a revelation 
upon his auditors. it has been said of Edmund Kean that 
witnessing his Shakspearian assumptions was like ‘reading 
Shakspeare by flashes of lightning.” Mr. Inving’s Shakspearian 
interpretations are, we should be rather disposed to say, like 
reading Shakspeare by the equable light of the noonday sun. 
To say that he is not at all times equally admirable is simply to 
record of him what might be recorded of every mortal man, from 
Shakspeare himself downwards, Mr. Irving’s Macbeth, magnifi- 


cent in parts, was specially unequal, for the reason that he was 
unable adequately to convey his elaborate conception 
of the authors intention; and, moreover, that his 
physical means, tested with more than usual severity, 
here failed him. Neither, perhaps, was his Othello 
equal to his Hamlet and Richard III., or to that wondrously fine 
performance of Philip in Mr, Alfred Tennyson’s Queen Jlary. 
But here and there in Othello supremely fine touches of con- 
summate art were visible, and no few simple words have in our 
generation created so deep an effect upon an audience as the 
utterance, ‘ J’ll not believe it!”? with which—for so terribly 
short a time—Othello casts from him all unworthy doubts of his 
wife’s utter purity. The action here, too—turning away from the 
room and walking to the door, beyond which an expanse of 
sunny, smiling country stood revealed—was strangely expressive. 

The future of the Lyceum, ruled over by the great actor whose 
portrait is here given, will be watched by all true lovers of art 
with an interest far beyond that which has attached to any 
theatrical enterprise of our time. 


“AFTER A FAST FORTY MINUTES.” 


At last ! The ‘‘seasonable weather,” concerning which last week 
we had something to say, has disappeared; whetherornot frightened 
away by the objurgations levelled at it by disappointed hunting 
men, whose horses were eating their heads off, cannot be accu- 
rately ascertained. ‘Suppose the frost continues through the whole 
winter !”? has been the afflicting thought agitating many more or 
less gentle breasts. Suppose there were to be no hunting for 
weeks, no chance of proving the excellence of a carefully-chosen 
stud, seeing whether the little bay mare was as good as she looked, 
and how ‘much discount must be allowed for the eulogistic 
assertions of her late owner! Such reflections, which troubled 
sleep and came back like waking nightmares, are all dispelled. 
At last the country is clear ; deep it may be, heavy going even on 
the grass, worse in the plough, and knee-deep in the rides through 
tangled coverts; but what does that matter? Man and horse 
are fit and keen, and if the hounds could speak, or could extend 
their observations beyond the eloquent remarks by which they 
are accustomed to express their hopes, doubts, suspicions, and 
convictions, to judge by the merry style in which they trot along 


round the huntsman’s horse, they would fully join in the con- | 


gratulations which are being exchanged on ail sides as friends 
meet and jog along together towards the spot appointed. 

Recent immunity from danger has made Master Reynard in- 
cautious, and he is pleasantly trotting along through the under- 
growth, when ‘‘ Vixen’’ comes upon a spot he has just quitted, and 
announces her discovery in the most unmistakable manner. Her 
companions readily admit the justice of the information, and the 
fox hearing their rude and offensive remarks and references to 
his private affairs, does not wait to resent the intrusion, but 
quietly retires, being noticed in the act by a too enthusiastic 
youth who yells like a demon, thereby, as it happens, consider- 
ably expediting the wily varmint’s retreat ; for had he been headed 
back into covert, flaying alive would have been considered too 
playfully mild and genial a punishment for the offender. Off 
goes the fox across the open, and the hounds, running almost to 
view, eagerly bound through the fence, followed by the field in 
general, barring two or three, who go carelessly and land on their 
heads or backs as the case nay be, not calculating on a ditch on 
the other side of the jump. Men who want to live 
to the end will do well to take a pull at their horses; 
for though there is sound wisdom in poor Major Whyte-Mel- 
ville’s theory that a horse in fighting for his head takes as much 
out of himself as if allowed to go with tolerable freedom, the 
horses this morning are too much inclined to gallop. Which 
way? Towards those disagreeably dense woods to the left, 
where a fox with decent topographical knowledge would have so 
excellent a chance of finding an open earth, or away, bearing 
slightly to the right, across a line of splendid country that we 
know so well. A moment of anxious doubt decides it, and the 
hounds make a decided bend for the right. Over the rails is an 
easy task, for a heavy man on a huge horse placidly goes at and 
crashes through the top one: but many saddles are emptied and 
boots filled in the deep and disagreeable brook beyond, having 
crossed which in safety we may fearlessly join in the rhymer’s 
congratulation : — 

We're steadily sailing away to the fore; I 
Think we’ve every prospect of seeing the run, 
For, primo aspirat fortuna labort, 
A thing is half finished when neatly begun. 

It has been said that five-and-twenty minutes is quite long 
enough for a run, and many who have been hard at it have by 
this time thoroughly adopted this opinion ; but still hounds go-on, 


‘with no sign of stopping, though the field is very consider- 


ably thinned, as need hardly be said. By a_ lucky 
chance, the master has got his second horse, a mean 
and unfair advantage, for which, at the moment, we cor- 
dially hate him, and had he been turned over without doing him- 
self much damage about this period of the run I fear some of us 
would not have lamented the downfall of as good a fellow as ever 
sat in a saddle; for, much as you may like a man, you like him 
less than usual when he is cutting you down, and ‘bellows to 
mend ”’ is the general situation. 

But suddenly a ringing ‘‘ View Holloa!” proclaims that 
they have seen him, and in the next field the stout fox is rolled 
over. One lady, two men, the master, and huntsman alone are 
up, and from the heaving flanks of the horse which has so 
gallantly carried the latter, as depicted by Mr. Sturgess to the 
right of the drawing, it is clear he could not have held on 
much longer. The Whip just stumbles into the field at the 
critical moment, the effort of scrambling through the last fence 
just finishing off his horse; and a few others struggle up in tum 
to receive the credit of having gone well through a Fast Forty 
Minutes. 


WILD FOWL SHOOTING IN THE NORTH. 


King Frost reigns and rules in the North supreme at present, 
his cold grasp has chilled and frozen river, lake, and bay. From 
the lordly Clyde rolling down to the sea in its might, its bosom 
studded with tall ships on their way to and from all parts of the 
globe, to ‘‘ the burn that whimples through the clachan,” all are 
ice-bound. The curler, the skater, and last but not least, the 
slider, are allin théir glory; for seldom of late years has such a 
rare opportunity been afforded for enjoying the pastimes and 
pleasures of the ice as the present. But to none 1s the frost more 
welcome than to the fowler, whether he be sportsman or pot- 
hunter, or fowling for his daily bread, 

On the banks of the River Clyde the latter class is by far the 
most numerous, especially at the present time, when the City 
Bank failure, gigantic frauds, and the severity of the winter have 
deprived so many willing hands of their accustomed employment. 
From Glasgow downwards, for about a dozen miles, the river and 
its banks are little suited to the habits or as a resort for wild-fowl, 
but from thence, till its waters mingle with the sea, it affords 
both a home and a shelter. From the promontory below Bow- 
ling whereon stands the ancient Roman fortress of Dunglass, and 
monument to the memory of Henry Bell, the father of steam- 
navigation, for about three miles on either side, wild fowl con- 
gregate in flocks. Dunglass Bay, with its reedy shore, offers 
splendid shelter to the wild duck and snipe, while the sand 


and mud banks stretching out into the river invite the curlew, 
sandpiper, and the whole of the gull family. The shores 
of the Milton island are also a favourite haunt, especially 
for the ‘‘ whaup,”’ their numbers being often so great that their 
united cry can be heard for miles. Here also the stately heron 
takes his solitary stand in the capacity of eel-catcher, for hours at 
a time, his perseverance being generally rewarded with success. 
To the fowler who shoots for the market the heron has little 
charm ; his principal recommendation is his ‘‘ hackle ’’ for the 
“‘tiefly ” and plumes for my lady’s hat. Not so the plump little 
golden plover, with its speckled coat, it being keenly sought after 
as a rare table delicacy. Market fowlers, like those in the accom- 
panying drawing, scull or row their boats slowly along when there 
is no wind to fill a lug; the quick ears of the experienced hear afar 
off the faint whistle of the plover, it comes nearer and nearer, 
strikingly resembling the opening notes of the air ‘* Lady Mary 
Ramsey.’”’? On moves the boat. When within range, bang, 
bang, bang! go the guns as long as there is anything to fire at, 
then a quick pull and the kill is picked up. A plumper or 
sweeter morsel does not fly than a good conditioned plover of the 
species golden. 

The curlew follows close. As for the mallard, its oily flavour 
is known to most of us, The present extraordinary frost, lasting 
so long, has driven inland many flocks of wild fowl. At present 
on the Clyde and vicinity may be found the wild swan-heron, 
canvass-backed duck, golden-eyed teal, great diver. duck, 
snipe, curlew, plover, gull, coot, and grebe, also many other 
specimens of sea fowl, seldom or never found in the river 
but when driven hither by storm. Fowling on the Clyde is 
mostly carried on by workmen whose employment is suspended 
for the time being; they come from Glasgow, Paisley, Dumbar- 
ton, and Greenock—the result of their sport soon finding its way 
to the London and Glasgow markets. 

The scenery of the Clyde is much and justly celebrated for its 
varying beauties, being well known to most tourists, as the jour- 
ney down the river, in the sunny months of June and July, or 
sultry August ; but the beauty of leafy trees, gleaming fields of 
golden grain and s,arkling waters, pales before the picturesque 
charm which King Frost has worked upon it during the past 
month. A slight thaw for a day or two broke up the ‘sheets?’ 
on the upper reaches of the Clyde; these were carried down with 
a rolling speed till met by the advancing tide and a strong south- 
west gale, which forced ‘fields’? and ‘* wrash”’ into that pic- 
turesque confusion and fantastic piles, each tide adding to it till 
the frost set in again. 

Tables of clear ice, fourteen or fifteen feet square, were forced 
together and inclined in all manner of angles, like those in the 
drawing. When the sun shone out on the vast expanse the 
sparkling and glittering forms, with all the prismatic colours 
reflected, looked like the ruins of some great city that had been 
built of glass. This was particularly the case all along the 
Dumbuck shore, where the ‘‘ wrash”’ afford-d a capital screen for 
the fowler to stalk a heron or a brace of mallard, like our ‘* canny 
freen’’ in the accompanying sketch. Walking amongst the 
broken and slippery ice is rather a trial, as an incautious step on 
a tilted block sendsit over with a crash, when away go the ducks 
with a quack, quack, quacl:! leaving the disappointed sportsman 
to look ior surer feoting. 


THE CHRISTENING. 


Our engraving is from the celebrated painting by Koemmerer, 
which was so much admired in the last exhibition of paintings in 
Paris. The characteristics of the various figures are vividly pour- 
trayed, the colouring and accessories are rich and brilliant in their 
effect, and the composition masterly. It has deservedly won the 
reputation of a masterpiece, and we have much pleasure in giving 
our black-and-white presentment of so fine a production. 


“BOTHER THOSE BOYS ?” 


The scene depicted by our artist from a clever sketch in chalk 
supplied by F.U.G., of Buckhurst Hill, is one of the most ludicrous 
description with which residents near pools, and the marshy spots 
in which ducks delight and boys make slides, must often be 
amused. To see the grave sobriety of these waddling birds sud- 
denly brokenin upon by the wildest consternation and perplexity, 
as one after the other they get upon a slide, is to realise in its full 
intensity the meaning of their outcries by translating itinto the 
angry exclamation which gives our sketch its title, ‘* Hother those 
Boys!” 


OSTRICH HUNTING. 


The monster bird of Africa’s burning deserts whose fatal gift 
of beauty resides in its feathers only, and whose amazing swiftness 
in running enables it easily to elude the enemy who openly ap- 
proaches its haunts, is, luckily for the hunter, not the most saga- 
cious or suspicious of birds. Its stupidity is, however, not so 
extreme as that attributed to it by the old travellers. It does 
not plunge its head into the sand under the impression that what 
it cannot see cannotsee him. The difficulty of approaching the 
wild ostrich and its unsuspecting stupidity originate amongst the 
native hunters various devices for getting within reach of it, one of 
the most common being that represented in our artist’s drawing. 


A FAMILY PARTY. 


If, as has been said, cats first came to this country from 
Cyprus, the land of love and Venus, in such family parties as our 
picture presents there has doubtless been much discussion of late 
on the subject of peace with honour and the possession of their 
forefathers’ ancient land being handed over to England. Be that, 
however, as it may be, there is certainly much that is graceful and 
charming in a group of playful kittens tenderly cared for and 
watched over by the maternal tabby, and it is pleasant to see. 
Less pleasant, perhaps, to us than such a sight was to the negroes 
in Jamaica, who, according to the author of a natural history of 
that land, once regarded cats as choice tit-bits for dainty dishes, 
as did also, by-the-bye, certain soldiers in Palermo, who converted 
certain cats into a /ricassee, which Goethe says was ‘ excellent, ’ 
‘«‘T can assure my readers,’ said he, ‘‘ that the flesh of a well-fed 
cat is extremely good. It is, indeed (presuming her to be properly 
dressed), not only agreeable in taste, but actually a dainty; and 
it is imagination and prejudice alone which protect the feline race 
among us from the uses of the gastronomic art.’’ But, there, let 
us not encourage ideas which, if adopted, would in hundreds of 
happy homes be the gravely terrible breaking-up of many such a 
happy family party as here you see. 


WiurH the new year the ishing Gazette has passed into other 
hands, and exhibits every sign of increased vitality. There is a 
large public interested in fishing which ought to support such an 
excellent class organ as the Aishing Gazette promises to be.— 
« Atlas” in The World- 


SupDEN CHANGES.—Alcoholic Drinks, Want of Exercise, 
&c., frequently produce biliousness, headaches, &c. Eno’s Fruit Salt is 
the best remedy. A gentleman writes :—‘‘I have used Eno’s Fruit Salt for 
six years, and I willingly endorse the statement that Eno's Fruit Salt is 
imperatively necessary to the enjoyment of perfect health. By its use 
many kinds of food will agree which otherwise would produce wretched- 
ness.” Price zs.od, Sold by a}l chemists.—[Apvr.] 
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THE DRAMA. 


PRINCE OF WALES’S THEATRE. 


There must be something very special in a comedy which, re- 

produced after almost unprecedentedly long runs, still holds an 
audience enchained by its familiar incidents, moving them to 
laughter and to tears at the authors will. And as regards Caste 
the reasons of its wondertul popularity are not far to seek. Mr. 
Robertson’s kindly feeling, his keen humour, his ready wit, the 
perfectly natural proceedings of the personages whose touching 
story he has told with such true and simple pathos, at once make 
their way to the spectator’s appreciation and soon afterwards to 
his heart, Mr, Robertson did much very excellent work, but 
nothing so entirely good from beginning to end as the story of 
Esther Eccles and George d’Alroy. The revival is entirely wel- 
come, only one short line in the programme detracting from the 
pleasure it causes, namely, that which notifies the last appear- 
ance of Mrs. Bancroft in the character of Polly. The part was 
certainly never played more freshly and brightly than on Satur- 
day evening, and there can surely be no reason why Mrs. 
Bancroft should abandon a line of characters in which 
she shines so conspicuously, and, indeed, is wholly 
without a peer. Mr. Bancroft, of course, resumes _ his 
old part of Captain Hawtree, an assumption upon which 
authors and actors have founded so many characters in so many 
plays: The performance is altogether worthy of the attention it 
has excited, andremains a model of finished comedy acting. Of 
Mr George Honey’s really marvellous study of Eccles we have 
spoken elsewhere. It has been customary to write of this as 
somewhat exaggerated, and here and there some slight ground for 
the complaint may be discovered. But it should be remembered 
that Eccles is a hypocrite, and knows that he is so; and such a 
creature would be very likely indeed to overdo his hypocrisy. 
Following Mr. Hare as Gerridge, Mr. Arthur Cecil had a trying 
ordeal to go through ; but he came out of it triumphantly. The 
part is full of those clever touches for which we always look, and 
never look in vain, in Mr. Cecil’s admirable work. Mr. Clayton, 
as D’Alroy, is somewhat less happy. He does not seem quite at 
home in the part, and plays without that hearty belief in 
the reality of his assumed character which is essential to 
complete. success, Miss Roselle came near to making a 
marked success in Miss Lydia Foote’s old part, Esther 
Eccles. In the first half of the dramatic scene at the 
end of the second act, where Esther struggles to overcome her 
emotions and buckle on the sword of the husband who must so 
soon leave her for the field of battle, she played with feeling and 
effect; but towards the end her grief was not far from the 
reproach of being artificial. One forgot the young wife’s despair 
and remembered the actress. Miss Le Thiére played the Mar- 
chioness with befitting dignity. As a matter of course, the room 
in the second act, wherein alone a chance for scenic display is 
afforded, was in the most perfect taste. The revival was welcomed 
with enthusiasm; and the moist eyes of the audience marked the 
success more unmistakably than it could have been proclaimed by 
the wildest applause. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE, 


Mr. Savile Clarke, whose penultimate achievement in the 
direction of the drama was a sonnet on Miss Ellen Terry as 
Ophelia, has started off on a very opposite tack by the produc- 
tion at Drury Lane of an ingenious farce, under the title of Zhe 
Tale of a Telephone. The tale in question is as heartrending 
to those engaged as it is mirth-provoking to unsympathetic 
spectators. Tatkin, ‘“‘something in the City,” is the hero, and 
he has laid on a telephone to his office. Investigating scientific 
inventions has apparently so much occupied his time that he has 
been too hasty in the selection of his clerk, Sudds, a youth who 
beguiles the tedium of his official labours by making rude re- 
maiks down the telephone to Mrs. Tatkin, who imagines that 
her husband is the offender, and replies in kind. Tatkin's be- 
wilderment, when he mildly addresses the lady and receives 
furious replies, is extreme, and it is greatly heightened when a 
terribly ferocious culonel of Mexican Irregulars, Rufus Whittle by 
name, suddenly appears, thirsting for. Tatkin’s blood. The ex- 
planation is that while Tatkin has been away his daughter's 
lover has called to ask the young lady’s hand, and has 
seized the opportunity of uttering tender speeches down 
the telephone at a moment when the instrument was 
in communication with Rufus Whittle’s house. The Colonel 
has imagined that Tatkin was the telephonic trifler making love 
to Mrs. Whittle, and hence his furious intrusion into Tatkin’s 
peaceful establishment. Without pursuing the complications 
that ensue, it may be briefly said that the idea is very funnily 
worked out, the hoarse utterances which at intervals come down 
the telephone being especially comica!. It is to be regretted that 
so ingenious a little piece did not fall mto the best hands. Mr. 
Toole as Tatkin, for instance, would have been wildly diverting ; 
and Tatkin is not quite in Mr. Barsby’s line. Mr. Shepherd, as 
the Colonel, plays well, and Messrs. Hughes and Tritton render 
assistance, ‘Ihe pantomime-‘ goes’ admirably, and some altera- 
tions that have been made in the harlequinade are most judicious, 


DUKE’S THEATRE. 

THIS convenient and commodious theatre, so long nipped by 
the frosts of adversity, would seem at last to have fallen into the 
hands of a management capable of making it popular. The 
present programme, although far from new, comprises two 
standard dramas of such undoubted excellence that we are never 
surprised to find them drawing good audiences when fairly 
mounted and played. The first of them, Mr. Boucicault’s Co/- 
Zeen Bawn is the masterpiece among Irish dramas. It is so well 
constructed, presents a series of such practical theatrical effects, 
and such a combination of the humorous, the fanciful, and the 

athetic in dialogue and characterisation, that it is bound to 
have a fresh interest even for playgoers who have seen it 
over and over again. At the Duke’s' Theatre’ the 
Colleen Bawn is very well put upon the stage. The 
romantic Irish scenery, which lends such a charm to the 
incidents which occur is very ably reproduced by Mr. 
Thomas Rogers, the scenic artist of the establishment. The 
Lake of Killarney by Moonlight, the Gap of Dunloe, Tore 
Cregan, The O’Donoghue Stables, and above all the Water 
Cave, where Myles-na-Coppaleen rescues Fily O'Connor, are 
pictures highly suggestive ofromance. ‘The acting of the Colleen: 
Sawn at the Duke’s Theatre is very fair for the most part, and 
in one or two instances good, The best-performed parts in 
it arethe Kyrle Daly of Mr. Charles Glenney, the Anne Chute of 
Miss Ada Murray, and the Eily O'Connor of Miss May Holt. 
Kyrle Daly is not a_ very great part, but Mr. Glenney plays it 
with a point and finish that cannot fail to tell. Miss 
Murray’s Anne Chute is full of spirit, and Miss Holt's 
Colleen Bawn, if scarcely Irish enough to be realistic, is never- 
theless graceful and intelligent. If we say that the Danny Mann 
of Mr. Jones Finch is not quite in accordance with our notion of 
the character, we must, notwithstanding, describe it as an effec- 
tive melodramatic performance, The principal part of the play, 
Myles-na-Coppaleen, is the most unsatisfactorily acted, Mr. J. 
S, Delaney, who assumes the part, although apparently an Irish- 


man, has little appreciation of the light and shadow, the humour 
and fancy, of which it is composed, and accordingly fails to bring 
the proper effect of the character fairly before the audience. Mr. 
David Evans enacts the part of Father Tom efficiently. Miss 
Lloyd as Sheelah, Mr, Rennell as Hardress Cregan, Miss 
Rose Dale as Mrs. Cregan, and Mr. Wilton as Corri- 
gan are all tolerably good. The Colleen Lawn is fol- 
lowed by Douglas Jerrold’s evergreen nautical drama, Black- 
Eyed Susan. In spite of its old-fashioned, and sometimes almost 
bombastic language, in spite of situations that to the irreverent 
mind of the modern playgoer suggest a flavour of burlesque 
Black-Eyed Susan is such a sound, healthy, affecting drami 
that it seldom fails to touch the hearts of an English audience. At 
the Duke's Theatre it is put on the stage in a thoroughly excel- 
lent manner, the scene of ‘:the Downs’ with the British fleet 
lying at anchor being particularly effective. The hero, William, 
is played by Mr, Clarance Holt in the good old conventional 
fashion, ‘‘@ da Mister T. P. Cooke.’’ Here again Mr, Charles 
Glenney distinguishes himself in the part of Captain Crosstree, 
which he plays in a manner that warrants us in predicting that 
the young actor will soon make way in his profession. 
Miss Ada Murray, as Black-Eyed Susan, is good, and 
Miss Rose Dudley makes a_ pretty Dolly Mayflower. 
The Admiral is really well played by Mr. Jones Finch, Mr. 
H. L. Haynes is Hatchett; Mr, David Evans. Doggrass; Mr. Louis 
Fredericks, Jacob Twig; Mr. J. G. Wilton, Gnatbrain; Mr. James 
Nelson, Blue Peter; Mr. Ellerman, Lieutenant Pike; and Miss 
Emily Kean plays Jack Rattling, and sings the song of ‘* All in 
the Downs.’’ Messrs. Holt and Wilmot are to be congratulated 
upon having succeeded in awakening new hope for the fortunes 
of the Dukes Theatre. An entirely original drama by Paul 
Merritt and G. F. Rowe, entitled Mew Babylon, is in active 
preparation, and is said to be of a very exciting nature. 


Mr. Conway’s accident casts no reflection on his horsemanship, 
While bending down to alter his stirrup-leather his horse slipped 
on a piece of ice ; and as at the moment he had little control over 
the animal, a plunge, caused by a sudden unintentional touch of 
the spur, unseated the young actor. Mr. Conway is rapidly re- 
covering from the effects of his fall. 

The Snowball, a new farcical comedy in three acts, by Sydney 
Grundy, the author of Afammon, is in active rehearsal at the 
Strand Theatre. The principal parts will be supported by Miss 
Ada Swanborough, Mr. W. H. Vernon, and Miss Lottie Venn. 

The various rumours that have circulated so mysteriously during 
the past week regarding important managerial and proprietary 
changes in respect of certain popular theatres in the Strand have 
not yet become crystallised into any definiie fict. We have 
authority, however, for saying that Mr. Fred Vokes, the panto- 
mimist, is likely before long to enter upon the management of one 
of the theatres adjacent to the Strand. 

Mr, De Jongh, the eminent flautist of Manchester, has recently 
patented an invention that is likely to prove valuable to theatrical 
managers all over the world. It is a mechanical contrivance for 
the ticket-boxe; of theatres, which will, it is said be an infallible 
check upon the money received, and therefore render the petty 
peculation, which is unfortunately so common, impossible. Mr. 
Irving has been the first to adopt Mr. De Jongh’s invention, and 
will shortly test its efficacy at the Lyceum. Mr. Wm. Glover, of the 
Theatre Royal, has had in use a similar invention, which he has 
found to be perfectly satisfactory in checking the money received 
at the doors. 

Monsieur Marius, of the Strand Theatre, will be Madame 
Selina Dolaro’s stage manager at the Folly. Monsieur Marius 
means to prove the truth of Sterne’s celebrated remark, ‘‘ They 
manage these things better in France.” 

It is said that the capitalist responsible for the new Folly specu- 
lation is a well-known hotel proprietor, whose experience in 
theatrical matters is great. 

It is also rumoured that the first piece -to be produced by 
Madame Dolaro will be from the pen of Mr. James Albery. 

Mr. Frank Green has entirely re-written the pantomime at the 
Prince's Tneatre, Manchester, which was such a dire failure. We 
are happy to learn that the united efforts of Mr. Green and Mr. 
McArdle have put new life into the moribund piece, and that at 
the eleventh hour it promises to be an assured success, 

Mr. Barry Sullivan presided at the Savage Club dinner on 
Saturday last, at which there was a large gathering of well- 
known literary, artistic, and dramatic gentlemen. Among the 
popular tragedian’s guests was Mr. A. M. Sullivan, M.P., the 
Home Ruler. The tragedian sang a good comic song, and the 
Home Ruler gave the ‘‘ Wearing of the Green’’ with as much 
eamestness as Mr. Dion Boucicault himself could have infused 
into it. 

The new piece which Mr. Charles Wyndham is about to pro- 
duce at the Criterion has been adapted by Mr. James Alberr. 
It has already passed the ‘‘ Examiner of Plays” almost un- 
scathed. Mr. Wyndham appears to have learned the art of 
modifying lively comedy within the prescribed bounds. 

We believe the Alhambra directors purpose producing 
Offenbach’s new opera, Inthe meantime, however, Za Poule 
aux (Zufs d’Or, which is decidedly the most magnificent 
spectacle to be seen anywhere in London, proves an immense 
success, the house being nightly crowded in every part. Mr. 
Charles Morton must be congratulated upon the brilliant results 
of his management. 


THE PANTOMIMES. 


“TOM TIDDLER; OR, HARLEQUIN JACK IN THE 
BOX,” AL THE VICTORIA THEATRE. 

A pantomime is in safe hands when Mr. Joseph Cave under- 
takes its production, and his chief difficulty probably is rather 
to find scope and opportunity for realising on his boards the 
number and variety of his ideas than to seek the ideas themselves. 
Packed within the scenes and incidents of Zom Ziddler you may 
find nearly every feature most strikingly effective in past panto- 
mimes. The double-headed giant (Mr. James Wieland) is a 
wonder of constructive ingenuity, Miss Jeuny Lee as Maybud 
is archly humorous and amusing, Mr. Harry Monkhouse makes 
up a perfect Sloper for the pawnbroker, who, as the Tom Tiddler 
of a poor neighbourhood, is picking up gold and silver, and the 
advent of Miss Emily Adams on the boards of ‘‘ the Vic.” as Sir 
Rupert the Valiant, marks the advent of a young beginner, who, 
if we are not greatly mistaken, is destined to make her mark on 
the boards as a vigorously clever, sprightly, pretty little actress of 
no mean power. She is very young, and has hitherto only been 
known as a music-hall singer of character songs, but we shall 
lose faith in our judgment sadly if we do not meet her hereafter 
on the West-end boards in a prominent position. A word of 
praise must be given to the constructor of the property elephant, 
which reminded us of the old Drury Lane property man, who 
scornfuily compared with his own pasteboard production a real 
elephant at Covent Garden Theatre, which, he said, was not a 
bit like life in comparison with his own. Mr. Fred Yarnold, as 
Jack in the Box, evoked burst after burst of the heartiest merri- 
ment, and performed the dwarf business in the box with a 
dexterity and completeness which rendered it thoroughly 
deceptive, The transformation scene was truly “ gorgeous,” and 


the comic scenes were full of old-fashioned frolicksomeness and 
Grimaldi-like fun and trickery, 


We have not yet had time for visiting the pantomimes east of 
our office, but intend to do so for next week’s issue. 


CHESS. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

TATEINGTON Vicar.—Your solution of Problem 216 (by Mr. Studd) is 
correct, 

Tue Painter (Shepherd's Bush).—Your solutions of 215 and 216 are 
_correct. Your admiration is well deserved. 

Socutions or Prostem No. 217, by R. L., Tyro, and Juvenis are correct. 

R. M.—Pseudo-martyrs, are they? English critics have attacked not indi- 
viduals, but the system. As to other matters, even small boys who 
unprovokedly throw mud must expect to be occasionally caught and 
whipped by those whom they soil; but they ought to take their punish~ 
ment bravely, and not whimper and publicly parade their bruises. 


SoLuTION OF PROBLEM No. 215. 


WHITE. BLACK, 
tr. QO to Kt6 K to Kt 3 (a) 
2. R to Kt sq (mate). 
(a) 1. Kt to Kt 3 (4) 
2. R takes P (mate). 
(4) 1. Kt to K 3 (c) 
2. Kt to R 7 (mate). 
(c) 1. P takes P 
2. Q to Kt sq (mate). 
PROBLEM No. 217. 


By J. THURSBY. 
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White to play, and mate in three moves. 
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CHESS IN LONDON. 


A sPIRITED and interesting game, played on the 15th August last year, 
between Mr. MacDonnell and a well-known expert. 


(Evans’s Gambit ] 


HITE. BLACK. WuiItr. BLack. 

(Mr. MacDonnell) (Mr. B.) (Mr. MacDonnell.) (Mr. B.) 

1 PtoK4 to K 4 {15. RtoK sq Kt to Kt3 
2. KttoK B3 KttoQB3 1o. BtoR 3 to R 4 (4) 
3- BtoB4 Kto By | 217. Kt to Kts5(c) RtakesR 
4, PtoQ Kt4 B takes P r8. R takes B Q to Kt 5 (d) 
5. PtoB3 BtoB4 19. RtoK 4 QtoRa 

6. PtoQ4 P takes P 20. KttakesQP BtoQ2 

7- P takes 2 Bto Kt3 21.QtoQ4 Ptoba 

8. Castles PtoQ3 22. Bto Kt2 QtoR3 

9. PtoQs KttoR 4 23. RtoK3 K to 5 3 (e) 
1o. PtoK 5 Kt to Kz Sr ee A) ee toes 
11. P takes P P takes P 25. Qtakes Kt P QRto Ktsq 
iz, KttoB3(a) KttakesB 25, Q takes B R takes B 
13. QtoR4lch) QtoQ2 27-QtoK6(ch) KtoRsq 
14. Q takes Kt Castles 28. Ktto B7(ch) Kesigns. 


(a) The usval course here is B to Q 3. 

(6) It was almost an insult to such a Bishop thus to misapply his talents, 

(c) Treating the Bishop with deserved contempt. 

(2) Black’s forces are very much hampered; perhaps his b2st move here 
was Kt to B 5. 

(e) Luck is now his only chance for an escape from his difficulties, but 
White very speedily stamps out that element. 

(7) The concluding moves are well-timed, and bring Black’s troubles to 
a speedy termination. 


A quaint little game between two Brighton amateurs :— 
(irregular Opening.] 


WuitE. BLAckK. Wits. Rack. 
(The late Mr. W. (Mr. L. Leuliette) (The late Mr. W. (Mr. L. Leuliette) 
Hennett) ennett 
xr. PtoQ Ktq4(a) PtoK4 at. Ktto By Kttakes B (ch) 
2. PtoKts5 PtoQ4 22. takes Kt B takes Kt 
3. PtoQR4 Kt to K B 3 (4) | 23. Q takes & K R to Q B{sq) 
4. Ptok3 BtoQ3 24. ORtoBsq PtoQR3 
5- Bto Kt2 Castles 25. RtoB7 Oto K 5 fe) 
6. PtoQB4 PtoB3 20. RtakesKtP QtakesQ 
7. KttoKe2 BtoK3 27. R takes Q ¥ takes P 
8. Kt to Kt3 PtokKs 28. P takes P Ok to Kt sq 
9. P takes Q P P takes Q P 29. R takes R R takes R 
ro. BtoK 2 KttoQ2 30. Rto Kt4 Kto B2 
ir. KttoR3 Kt to K 4 31. KtoBe2 k to Kt 3 
12, KttoB2 K KttoQ2 2 KtoK2 KwK3 
13. KttoQ4 Kt to Bg 33- KtoQ3 KtoK4 
14. Castles PtoK B4(c) | 34. Rto Kt3 K toQ3 
15. PtoK Bg Ptks P(e ass.) | 35. KtoQ 4 PtoK Kt 
16. R takes P '“QtoQ2 30. Rto Kt2 PtoR4 
17. Kt takes B takes Kt 37- Rto Kt PtoRs 
18. KttoR5 Kt fm B 4toQ6 | 38. Rto Kt2 Pto Bs 
19. B to Q 4 (a) PtoK Kt3 39. P takes P P takes P 
20. B takes Kt Kt takes B 4o. PtoK3 Resigns 


(a) This very odd sort of move is a favourite one with Mr. P. J. Doyle, 
of Hoboken, New Jersey, Club. He has adopted it in many important 
contests with some of the strongest players in the Empire City; and with 
very satisfactory results. He has named it the ‘‘ Hoboken Gambit,” and 
as such it is generally known in ‘‘ the States.” 

(6) It seems as if P to Q R 3 would be strong here—if the ‘end game”’ 
were taken into account. But, as happened to the gentleman who tumbled 
into a ditch with his eyes fixed on the stars, one may look without seeing. 

(c) The position here is rather peculiar, and appears to be somewhat in 
Black’s favour. It strikes us, however, that moving one of the Knights 
to 9. 6 would prove more effective than the play in the text. 

(d@) Taking the Knight at once looks equally effective. From this point 
onward White gradually gets the upper hand—vide Black’s 14th and 15th 
moves, previous to which his game was to be preferred. 

(e) After this, and the subsequent exchange of Queens, we incline to 
believe his situation becomes untenable. White has nothing to do but 
advance his King to attack the isolated Pawn, push on his own Pawn, 
exchange Rook and Pawn for Rook, and win. 


CHESS NEWS. 


On Saturday, the 25th inst., Mr. J. H. Blackburne will give a blindfold 
sGance at Mouflet’s Hotel, Newgate-street ; on which occasion ha will con- 
duct eight games simultaneously against eight representatives of the prin- 
cipal metropolitan and suburban clubs. i Play will commence at five 
o’clock precisely, and the charge tor admission will be only one shilling. 
We hope that the votaries of our game will crowd the rooms to ‘do honour 
and service toa gentleman whose blindfold exploits are unparalleled by 
those of any other performer, 
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SCENE FROM THE PANTOMIME AT SANGER’S, 
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BY-THE-BYE, 


so much has of late been said and written about the Lord Cham- 
berlain and the influence he exerts upon dramatic art and litera- 
ture, that it sets one thinking about this ‘‘anomalous Court 
functionary ” and his curious proceedings in past and present 
times. For, since the days when Richard Gibson, one of the 
Royal company of players, and ‘‘yeoman tailor to the king,” 
was made ‘“‘sergeant-at-arms, and of the tents and revels’’ in 
bluff King Hal’s time, there has been no Jack of irritatingly eccen- 
tric, capricious, tyrannical doings with regard to plays and players. 
Sir Thomas Cawarden was appointed Richard Gibson’s successor, 
and as Mr, Dutton Cook says, ‘‘ to these remote appointments 
of ‘yeoman tailor,’ and ‘master of the revels’ is due that office 
of ‘licenser of plays,’ which, strange to say, is extant, and even 
flourishing, in the present year of grace,” 

This present secret, arbitrary, and oppressive system of licensing 
plays (as some call it) sprang indirectly from a bill introduced in 
june, 1735, by Sir John Barnard ‘to restrain the number of 

ouses for playing interludes, and for the better regulating of 
common players.” Sir Robert Walpole seized the opportunity 
its introduction afforded to ratify aud confirm by law the power 
of the Lord Chamberlain—then only partially recognised, and 
often denounced—and to urge the introduction of a clause for 
the licensing of plays. He insinuated that should the bill pass 
without his clause, the Royal signature would not be forthcoming. 
This of course generated some warm words in the House, and 
Sir John said, rather than legally give so much important power 
into the hands of a single officer closely connected with the 
Crown, he would withdraw his bill, and leave the theatres in 
their unsatisfactory condition, as the least of two evils. This he 
ultimately did, to Sir Robert Walpole’s serious annoyance. 

But all things come to those who wait. In 1737 Sir Robert 
made the opportunity he had long vainly expected, and this is 
how he did it :— 

In the spring of that year some players dared to make fun of 
that solemnly great and awful Whig Prime Minister by per- 
sonating him upon the stage in a play called Zhe Historical 
Register of 1736, just as they have this year personated our 
present Conservative Prime Minister, Lord Beaconsfield, in most 
of the pantomimes. But in a much less complimentary spirit ; 
for ‘Quidam,”’ under which name Walpole was exhibited, not 
only danced absurdly and sang comic songs, but bribed noisy 
patriots into silence. This could not be borne. Mr. Gifford, 
the manager of an unlicensed and unsuccessful theatre in Good- 
man’s Fields— that in which, as you remember, Garrick made his 
first London appearance—instead of simply rejecting, carried to 
the resolute Prime Minister Zhe Golden Rump, a play which he 
had received for production upon his stage. It was described as 
one of the most objectionable character, and Walpole was so 
pleased therewith that he gave Gifford a reward of one thousand 
pounds for bringing it. 

The play had neither been printed nor acted, and nobody ever 
knew who wrote it, but ‘‘ any stick will do to beat a dog with.” 
Sir Robert read select extracts from this play to the House, and 
they were so full of blasphemy, slander, sedition, and profanity 
that the members, on the strength of words which no lips but the 
Prime Minister’s had dared to publicly utter, gave him leave to 
introduce that bill, which some folks, it seems, regard with 
reverential gratitude as the foundation of our present method of 
licensing dramatic productions. What Lord Byron thought of 
it is expressed in his ‘‘ Hints from Horace,” in which he wrote :— 

Now to the drama let us bend our eyes, 

Where, fettered by Whig Walpole, low she lies; 
Corruption foiled her, for she feared her glance ; 
Decorum left her for an opera dance! 

Yet Chesterfield, whose polished pen inveighs 
’Gainst laughter, fought for freedom to our plays, 
Unchecked by megrims of patrician brains, 

And damning dulness of Lord Chamberlains. 
Repeal that Act! again let Humour roam 

Wild o’er the stage—.we'vé time for tears at home. 

The reference to Lord Chesterfield is to the eloquent and forci- 
ble speech in which his stately lordship denounced the bill, on 
principle, as one which encroached unnecessarily both upon the 
property and the due liberty of his Majesty’s subjects, just as it 
has so often been similarly denounced by those who have 
had a lengthy and practical acquaintance with it. He urged 
vainly that it was a grievous and oppressive tax upon wit, ‘the 
property of those who have it, and too often the only property 
they have to depend upon;”’ that it gave one man, who was res- 
ponsible to no one for its exercise, the power to take the ver 
bread out of other men’s mouths ; and he wound up his speech by 
earnestly saying :— 

‘« The stage and the press, my lerds, are two of our out sentries. 
If we remove them, if we hoodwink them, if we throw them in 
fetters, the enemy may surprise us. Therefore, I must look upon 
the bill now before us as a step, and a most unnecessary step, 
for introducing arbitrary power into this kingdom,” 

But the bill passed into law, aud so unsatisfactory was its work- 
ing that, after a long series of despotic abuses and consequent 
complaints, in 1832, on the instigation of Sir H. Lytton Bulwer, 
a parliamentary committee was appointed to inquire into its 
working. 

It was on that occasion that the author of Broad Grins, and 
John Bull, and other plays, George Colman, jun., gave some 
remarkable evidence. He was the successor of a strict Methodist, 
Mr. Larpent, as Examiner of Plays, taking fees and salary under 
the Lord Chamberlain, and the Methodist was the least particular 
of the two. George Colman considered it wicked to apply to a 
woman on the stage the word angel, because it was a name to be 
found in the Scriptures, and consequently he had erased the 
word so applied before recommending for licensing the plays in 
which it was used. He would not permit the name of God to be 
uttered on the stage, nor allow ‘‘ Oh, Providence ’’ to be sub- 
stituted for it. He expunged all references to heaven or to hell, 
and “Oh, Lud” and ‘Oh, La’? were cut out as very irre- 
verent ejaculations. He complained that oratorios were not then 
liceused by the Lord Chamberlain, as they had formerly been, 
not so much because of the fees he lost as because he believed 
them to be ‘‘horribly immoral things.”’ 

When it was pointed out that his own plays contained all these 
objectionable words, and that therein he profusely used those oaths 
which his Methodistical predecessor did not think fit to expunge, 
he said, ingenuously, ‘I was in a different position at that time, 
I was a careless, immoral author. I am now Examiner of 
Plays.” 

Between thirty and forty years ago considerable attention was 
attracted by the refusal of the Lord Chamberlain to license a play 
called Rzcheliew, the author of which was variously described as 
aman and a woman, a bookseller and a mathematical instru- 
ment maker, The author, writing to our present veteran play- 
wright, Mr. J. R. Planché, said :— 

‘*You are mistaken in thinking I could not have borne the con- 
demnation of the public better than that of the Examiner, It is 
the galling slavery of having to submit to a despotism that makes 
my heart beat thickly at the remembrance. Are you a dramatic 
author, and do you not feel this ?”” Planché evidently did feel it, 
for in his ‘ Recollections and Keflections,’’ speaking of the Lord 
Chamberlain s office, he says :— 

_ The question again raised of the propriety of its entire aboli- 
Hon Is a very important question, and should not be hastily decided; 


but decided it must be at no very distant date, for the present state 
of affairs is unsatisfactory to all parties, and no law is good and 
worthy of preservation the open violation or ingenious evasion of 
which is, for any reason, constantly permitted to pass unpunished 
or frequently feigned to be unobserved. The history of 
the Strand Theatre abounds with the most ludicrous instances of 
defiance and evasion of the power of the Lord Chamberlain, 
who, being at last exasperated by the contempt into which his 
authority was brought, in 1835 forcibly closed the doors, caused 
the actors to be summoned and fined at Bow-street, and suddenly 
deprived eighty-six families of their means of subsistence.” 

By-the-bye, one of the evasive expedients referred to above 
was that of taking the entrance money at a window because it 
was declared ‘illegal to take money at the doors.” 

Planché also says :— 

‘‘ The office was first created for political purposes only. The 
play might be as licentious in its language, as immoral in its 
tendency, as profane almost in its ejaculations, provided always 
there was—as Puff says—‘no treason against Queen Elizabeth,’ 
nothing subversive of ‘the peace of our Lord the King,’ or 
distasteful to the Government for the time being, no objection 
was made by the licenser ; any other demerit was no affair of his. 
Such was, I believe, the practice up to the time of the decease of 
the first holder of the office I can remember, Mr. Larpent. His 
successor, my old friend George Colman, was certainly, either 
in pursuance of instructions or of his own mere notion, the 
inaugurator of a more rigid system of supervision.’ How rigid 
that was will be seen from the quotations I have made from his 
evidence. 

By-the-bye, this reminds one of the old story of George Col- 
man’s son noticing the accidental obliteration of the last syllable 
in Schiedam on the label stuck upon a bottle of that spirit 
at his father’s table. Hesaid, ‘So you’ve been at your old work, 
I see, cutting out the damns,”’ 

There is still plenty of work for those who would purify the 
stage and elevate the drama ; but have either purification or ele- 
vation aiisen from the long lease of power held by the Lord 
Chamberlain? Is the stage of to-day really more pure or refined 
than it was in the days of the early dramatists? Its worst fea- 
tures.differ from the worst features of theatrical performances in 
other times in kind rather than degree, and it is time—yes, it is 
time I laid down the pen. When 1 took it up it was my inten- 
tion to devote a few words to this subject, and deal with notes of 
many others; but the result of getting into byeways is that of 
never knowing where they will lead you or when you will get out 
of them. 

By-the-bye, it is so long since I wrote one of this series of 
occasional papers—I’m pleased to tell you they are to be more fre- 
quent in the future—that I have no doubt you thought I had 
brought them to a permanent close. But no; the apparent ter- 
mination was merely—as I said to my little ones when they 
brought in from the garden, with looks of the tenderest com- 
miseration, the poor little unfledged sparrow which had fallen 
from its nest on the house-top, and is here sketched—merely 


THE END OF THE BEGINNING. 


And so, for the present, to you adieu says 
A. H. DOUBLEYEW. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of Tus IttustrRaAtED SporTING AND DRAMATIC News. 


MADAME ROSE HERSEE. 


S1r,—In the elaborate notice attached to your charming por- 
trait of Madame Rese Hersee I perceive you give the names of 
that lady’s professors, including Signor Manuel Garcia, Madame 
Rudersdorff, and Signor Arditi. As the sole and absolute direc- 
tor of Madame Rose Hersee’s vocal studies, and as her teacher 
in all the parts which she has added to her rvéfertoire during the 
past two years, I beg to ask you, as an act of courtesy, to pub- 
lish this note in the next issue of your esteemed paper.—Yours 
faithfully, A. D, DuvIvigr. 

52, Gloucester-crescent, Regent’s Park, N.W., 

January 13, 1879. 


VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


S1r,—Among the graduates from the various Veterinary Col- 
leges in England and Ireland there must be many who are at 
something of a loss to determine where to settle in the practice of 
their profession. Throughout America, and more especially in 
the New England and Middle States, there are scores of lively, 
growing cities and large towns, where the services of skilful, 
thoroughly well educated veterinary surgeons, are sadly required. 
In many of these places there are the usual complement of quacks, 
who, of course, profess to be able to diagnose diseases as well as 
the best, and, as they often are tolerably clever fellows, occasionally 
hit the mark. Although there are the yearly graduates from the 
American Veterinary Colleges, and the occasional English 
veterinary who has accidentally wandered from home, all of whom 
almost immediately fall into good practice, the demand is far 
greater than the supply. In my own State (Massachusetts) I 
know of at least a duzen localities where, I believe, any well- 
educated veterinary surgeon of good common sense and good 
address, carrying with him his credentials and references, could 
enter into a capital practice from the word ‘‘ go.’’ He should 
be such a man as I have described above, not simply a 
man who has a legal right to follow his name with an 
“M,R.C.V.S.,”” but one who has had some experience in 
handling horses, and is gifted with at least a fair share 
of common sense ; for Americans expect a deal from a graduate of 
an English educational institution. Such a man, if he prove him- 
self an authority in matters appertaining to his profession, should 
meet with instant and constant success. In the central part of 
Massachusetts is the city of Worcester, having a population of 
55,0co, and constantly increasing, surrounded by a large agricul- 
tural district, with no town of any moment, save Fitchburg, within 
a radius of forty miles. The citizens like and own numbers of 
valuable horses, used for pleasure driving, which are almost daily 
speeded along the hard roads ata very rapid pace, thereby causing 
all sorts of irritating foot diseases. Yet in this city there are but 
two men (father and son) who can lay the slightest claim to any 
real knowledge of veterinary surgery, and they are graduates of 
American colleges, These men have but partially obtained the 


confidence of the community, many gentlemen preferring to entrust 
the care of valuable horses to clever quacks rather than to them. 
Besides the above there are some half-dozen men who, although 
they do not claim to be graduated from any veterinary. college, 
yet have the brazen impudence to advertise themselves ‘‘ veteri- 
nary surgeons.” Here, then, is at least one opening for a man of 
ability—Fitchburg : Springfield, New Bedford, Lowell, Taunton, 
Lawrence, and Fall River, all in Massachusetts, are others. I 
have no authority to use the name of Hon. C. B. Pratt, Mayor of 
Worcester, a thorough horseman, but I believe he would be de- 
lighted to assist in causing to locate in his city a veterinary sur- 
geon in whom the people could place perfect confidence, If I 
can be the means of stirring up an immigration into America of 
good men I shall be glad,—Yours sincerely, D. 
Ventnor, Jan. 12, 1879. : 


MR. BURNAND AND THE CAMBRIDGE A.D.C. 


S1r,—In your biographical notice of Mr, Alfred Thompson 
you say that at Cambridge he founded the ‘* Thespis Club,” 
‘«which subsequently, under Mr, F. C. Burnand’s management, 
grew into the famous A.D.C.” No, sir; the A.D.C. was my 
child, and did not grow out of any previously existing club, 
Until now I had never heard of the ‘‘ Thespis Club,” though in 
my time, at Trinity, there still existed a vague tradition of some 
theatricals having once taken place at what had since become 
‘‘Death and Dyson’s” —awful name!—livery stables. Mr. 
Alfred Thompson’s name was, I remember, associated with that 
ancient legend ; but, though the incredulous rejected the entire 
tale as a myth, I firmly believed in the existence of such a person, 
and, at last, my faith was rewarded by his appearance before me 
in person, on the stage of my own beloved A.D.C, On that 
solemn occasion Mr, Alfred Thompson, I am sure, would have 
communicated to me the entire truth about the past had he not 
been summoned away, as suddenly and as mysteriously as he had 
appeared, by the superior spirits at the Horse Guards, to join his 
regiment, then under orders for the Crimea. Since his return 
from that memorable campaign - how many years ago ?—but no 
matter—we have often, very often, met; yet, strangely enough, 
my excellent, but on this point mysterious, friend has never 
mentioned the ‘‘ Thespis Club’’ to me, At all events, whenever 
it existed, it had died, been buried and forgotten by the time I 
came on the scene at Cambridge, and, as I am now about to pub- 
lish some A.D C. memoirs, it is as well not to allow this public 
statement about the ‘“ Thespis’”? and the A.D.C. to remain un- 
contradicted by, your obedient servant, 

F. C, BURNAND, 


SPORT IN FRANCE. 


Srr,—Herewith I send a few notes of sport in our locality. I 
shall not speak, of course, of croquet, lawn-tennis, rackets, 
skating, balls and flirtations, which are the necessary attendants 
when a few English families get together, but I will at once put 
before your readers the bill of fare of our winter sports. First and 
above all, what we consider our chief attraction is the Pau Fox- 
hounds, admirably managed by its master, the Earl of Howth. 
The pack consists of forty-five couples picked this summer out of 
the best kennels in England, and for pace would be equal to the 
fastest in England. The huntsman and his two whippers-in are 
also of British importation, and keep up by their civil manners 
the reputation of their country. The season began on the Sth of 
November, and in spite of a few rainy days the meets have been 
regularly three days a week, and the results so far very satisfactory. 
The horses are this year very fine specimens of English and Irish 
hunters. Certainly one of the best mounted is Lord Oranmore, 
who has brought over some of the choicest animals of the Emerald 
Isle. The pick of our country horses, although on a small scale, 
show off very well by their cleverness over country, of course with 
light weights. Amongst the regular attendants, and putting 
them all in a heap without regard to nationality, I may mention the 
Earl of Howth (M P.F.H,), Lord Oranmore, Mr. Johnstone, Mr. 
F. H, Dumfriesshire, Scotland (of Pretender-Derby celebrity) ; 
H.R.H. Count de Bari, brother of the ex-King of Naples; 
Duke of Guiche, Comte de Dampierre, Vicomte d’Autichamp, 
Count de Tournon, Baron Le Cordier, Major Malcolm Patton, 
Captain Paterson-Fox, Major Cairnes, Colonel Bloomfield, Mr. 
Stewart, Mr. Hormgold, Mr. Nugent Humble; and forthe repre- 
sentatives of the fair sex, Mesdames Luscombe, Greville-Nugent, 
the Misses Maher, Hutton, Douglas, Maskellar, &c. I beg pardon, 
I wasalmost forgetting what may be called the Devil's Own, aset of 
American gentlemen, all neck or nothing riders, who give a great 
deal of dash to the meetings ; they are Messrs. Burgess, W. J. 
Cruger, W. K.' Thorn, A. Torrance, Morris Post, Arthur Post, 
and Hartland Evans. The red coat is, of course, the habit de 
chasse de rigneur, andit is a great treat to see them all coming 
back with their pumped-out horses, bespattered with mud after a 
sharp run, take their sherry and bitters at the English club, so 
pleasantly situated at the corner of the Place Royale, and 
listening to their accounts of their marvellous feats, falls, and 
accidents of the day. The municipality of Pau, knowing how 
much it is indebted to the Hunt Committee for the great success 
of their meetings, has generously subscribed for ten thousand 
francs (£400) towards the keeping of the hounds. As a relief to 
the uniformity of the hunting, the Pau Société d’Encouragement 
(race committee) give every month a day's racing, and this year, 
through the same well-directed generosity of the Municipality of 
Pau, who has put at their disposal a sum of 25,000f. (£1,000), 
there will be in February (the 5th and 7th) two days racing. In 
one of them will be run a Hurdle-race (handicap for all horses), 
with 5,000f.(£200) added money, and on the second day a Steeple- 
chase Handicap, also open to all horses, with 10,000f, (£400) 
added money, besides minor races of 2,000f. and 3,000f. 
added money, which will be run on our handsome _hip- 
podrome, undoubtedly one of the most comfortable in France. 
The race committee, aided by the municipality, have had 
recently built a magnificent new stand at the cost of 100,00ofr. 
(£400), given by halves by the committee and the municipality, 
from the plans of our clever architect, Monsieur Cottet, 

The English colony, implanted here before 1850, has shaped 
the native population to its tastes and habits. Lodgings, 
although rather expensive, are very comfortably furnished, car- 
pets and large washing utensils being in use everywhere. ‘The 
love for horses has increased enormously, and Government 
having located here some very valuable English thorough 
bred stallions, we ney hope before long to see this part of the 
south of France hold its own for the breeding of thorough 
breds. I shall mention only in passing a few of the horses put 
at the disposal of the breeders here or at Tarbes (about twenty- 
five miles distant only) :— Souvenir (sire of Lollypop), Elland (of 
Pageant fame), Ceylon, Maridrake, Dainmeues &c. Cymbal 
was the season before last at Tarbes, All his stock now on the 
turf is of Pyrenean breeding, and perhaps some day may come 
when some of your horse owners will give their orders here. Mr. 
Gretton might perhaps find another Pageant here. I am afraid 
of tiring you with my long yarn, but it went so currente calamo 
that I shall not read it over, and let it stand as it is, only wishing 
that you may find it interesting enough to put before your 
readers. Should you do so, I shall probably give you a few 
accounts of our best runs with the P.F,H, this winter.—I beg to 
remain, yours’very sincerely, A SPORTING FRENCHMAN, 

Pau, December, 1878, 
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TURFIANA. 


As we wrote of Kingcraft last year, so must we speak of him 
at the commencement of another season—as one of the cheapest 
sires at the stud, and he seems the likeliest of all the sons of 
King Tom to succeed to the vacant throne of the Harkaway 
dynasty. A combination of this strain with that of Blacklock 
through Voltigeur might be regarded as likely to result in the 
production of a large, coarse, heavy animal; but such is not the 
case with Kingcraft, in whose composition the Venison blood 
appears to have leavened the commoner elements, so that few 
nattier stallions are to be found in England. In spite of his little 
eccentricities, we have liked Kingcraft since the stormy afternoon 
on which we strode along by his side from the turn of the lands 
to the top of the town after his Middle Park Plate race, Few 
thought that his heart had been broken by Frivolity and Sun- 
shine, or that he would blossom into a Derby winner; but if he 
had retired upon his laurels there and then, instead of tempting 
Fortune in handicaps, we might have seen him at a hundred 
guinea fee before this. lor Leap Year's sake, however, we con- 
sider him very moderately priced at less than a third of that sum, 
and Melbourne mares may be his sfécialité, as they are of many 
other sires, apt to get their stock rather short and cobby. If any- 
thing should happen to Wheel of Fortune, Leap Year would be 
no unworthy substitute, and therefore we would give a friendly 
hint to those breeders who have not yet mated their mares to put 
one or two of the right sort down to Lord Falmouth’s horse. 
Skylark, another of King Tom’s sons, has joined Queen’s Mes- 
senger at Heath House paddocks, and, with Silvio in reserve, 
Lord Falmouth will soon have his own blood to work upon, if he 
cares to do so; but at present he seems to be trying the cracks 
all round, and report says that he will send this year to Wild 
Oats, 

The frost will give a lot of horses rest which richly'deserve to 
take things easily, for nowadays no sooner has the flat-racing 
season been brought to a conclusion than many unfortunate slaves 
are forthwith put to the jumping business, to resume the drudgery 
of trying at home or plating abroad as soon as the sad- 
dling bell rings at Lincoln. The postponement of the new steeple- 
chase venture at Newmarket will not, we should say, militate 
against its chances of success, for, if the truth must be told, the 
entries for the various stakes were hardly so promising as the 
liberality of the programme deserved, and nothing much beyond 
local talent was to be expected. The severe weather has perhaps 

. come opportunely to prevent us from seeing the nakedness of the 
land so far as steeplechasers are concerned, and we shall be curious 
to note what candidates have been thought worthy of aspiring to 
the ‘‘ highest honours of their profession ” at other places besides 
Aintree. As regards the majority of entries which have been 
published in tue Burlington-street broadsheet, we observe there 
1s a palpable falling off from those of last year, albeit we find 
Sefton’s name down for the Gold Cup, wherein Silvio and Jan- 
nette stand formidably out of rather a mediocre lot, and we 
shall have the opportunity of judging of Isonomy’s form, which 
his friends triumphantly assert is quite A 1. Cups, however, are 
terrible levellers of the aspirations of even high-class handicap 
horses to rank with the best of their year, as we have noted over 
and over again, and it is only nowand then that we see a commoner 
bearing away the great Ascot prize. Lord Rosebery’s and Mr. 
Acton’s nominations are the only ‘‘sealed’ ones, and in addition 
to Isonomy we have ‘‘ that old Pageant,”’ Lord Clive, and Thurio, 
along with Insulaire and Verneuil ; though we hardly expected to 
find Breadfinder, Master Kildare, Exmouth, and Glengarry in 
such goodly company. : 

«© Turf nomenclature’ seems to be attracting a vast deal of 
attention just now, the sporting journals teeming with critical 
essays and suggestions anent a subject which, after all, must be 
left to the good sense of owners themselves, and is as mucha 
matter of taste and inclination as dress or manners. We are not 
aware that intrusive objections, even when publicly urged, have 
been the means of inducing sportsmen to alter the names of their 
horses, while suggestions for the ‘‘ great unnamed,’’ however plau- 
sible and ingenious, are hardly likely to find favour in the minds 
of those who prefer to do as they like with their own. Excep- 
tion might reasonably be taken to the really absurd prac- 
tice of reproducing and reviving names previously given, for 
although the suffix of ‘II.” or ‘III.’ is theoretically insisted 
upon, in practice it is found to lead to confusion, and there is 
no excuse for such dismal and profitless repetition, which argues 
either a total lack of originality among sponsors, or a feebly 
superstitious belief in the luck attaching to appellations of pre- 
vious winners. As to the far-fetched absurdities and out-of-the- 
way “atrocities” perpetrated in naming, these generally bring 
their own reward, and though a Catch ’em Alive may occa- 
sionally be heralded as the winner of an important race, we do 
not as a rule find animals rejoicing in this kind of nomenclature 
among the cracks of their day. Meanwhile the fashion set by 
the late Lord Glasgow of declining to confer names on any of 
his horses seems to find favour with many, some being of opinion 
that a racer should earn his appellation by means of a “ winning 
bracket,’? while others appear to consider it an effort to name 
even a Derby horse, unceterred by the failures of the Bribery 
and Makeshift colts, and unaffected by the winning example of 
Favonius, who scraped through, as it were, by the skin of his 
teeth, having only received a name very shortly before the Derby 
in the ‘ Baron’s year.” 

Various suggestions have been thrown out by Mr, Van Haans- 
bergen and others regarding the establishment of a stake or stakes 
for the produce of sires belonging to subscribers; and a sort of 
sliding scale has been proposed, varying with the covering fees 
demanded for the different sires who might be represented. The 
scheme seems easy and plausible enough at first sight, but it will 
hardly bear elaborating in detail, and it appears to us that the 
ordinary produce stakes now in vogue fulfil almost all the condi- 
tions proposed to be embodied in the new venture. It only 
requires a little pluck on the part of owners of what are called 
‘‘cheap sires’ to enter their produce against that of the great 
guns, that is to say, if they have any real faith in the excellence 
of their pets and a conviction of their ability to compete with 
more fashionable contemporaries. Even if the scheme were car- 
ried out on the proposed sliding scale of weights proportionate to 
covering fees, we do not see what benefit would result from it, for 
the success of a humble aspirant to stud honours would be con- 
siderably discounted by the pullin the weights his offspring would 
enjoy, while additional glory would accrue to the scion of some 
fashionable and expensive stallion, if he was lucky enough to pull 
through in spite of his disadvantage in respect of the weight he 
was called upon to carry, We are inclined to think that, though 
cases of neglected merit may here and there be found, on the whole 
the pretensions of stallions are already pretty accurately gauged 
through the performances of their stock, and that each finds his 
proper level after the experience of two or three seasons, The 
shortest and therefore the cheapest method of testing a sire is to 
put some really good class mares to him for two or three seasons 
at starting, and if he failed decisively with these, in nine cases 
out of ten it will be found that it is not worth while to persevere 
with him. j 

Proceeding with our brief notices of the Derby horses, we 
have this week to treat of Victor Chief, undoubtedly the best 
kree-year-old at Russley, and therefore to be held in consider- 


able respect, while his public form must also commend him to all 
students of that much belied but still most reliable test of the value 
of horseflesh. From the little we saw of Victor Chief on the 
Middle Park Plate day, we are inclined to describe him as a 
rather shelly, backward, unfurnished colt, and in his clothes he 
gave us the idea of a loose-made leggy animal; when stripped, 
however, it was abundantly evident that he had plenty to “ grow 
to,”’ if only he could be induced to grow the right way, and we 
are content to believe that this has been the case from a fairly 
reliable source of information. He has a good deal of the 
Marsyas character about him, but isnot a heavy shouldered horse, 
much resembling his sire, though on a larger scale. His dam, 
Chieftain’s Daughter, bred by Mr. Merry just twenty years ago, 
was a very moderate performer, but being by Lord of the Isles 
from Sunflower, her pedigree-table leaves nothing to be desired, 
though Victor Chief is the first foal she has thrown of any 
account whatever, albeit she has mostly visited sires of high repu- 
tation, and has not been unproductive during her stud career. It 
will thus be seen that Victor Chief’s breeding is Touchstone upon 
Touchstone, Orlando being his paternal great-great-grandsire, 
and Lord of the Isles, another son of the old Eaton celebrity, his 
grandsire on the dam’s side. Victor Chief impressed us with the 


idea of training on better than Peter, and he is likely to have ; 


more size and power than General Peel's colt, should he continue 
in his well-doing. It is all in his favour that he has no engage- 
ment in the Two Thousand Guineas, as he will be well served by 
time, and as we said before, he very much impressed us by the 
style in whichshe stuck to Peter in the Middle Park Plate, when 
not very forward in condition nor in the bloom of health himself. 
Without absolutely pledging ourselves to support Victor Chief 
at present, we may express a strong predilection In his favour thus 
early, but reserving our final judgment until the close of this 
short Derby analysis. SKYLARK. 


ATHLETICS, CRICKET, AQUATICS, &c. 

Few persons have been more delighted with the steps taken by 
an influential portion of the Gloucestershire Cricket Club at their 
extraordinary meeting last week than myself, and as the matter is 
one of considerable interest to cricketers all over the country, I 
append a report of the proceedings in full. 

A special general meeting of the members of the Gloucester- 
shire County C,C. was held at the Grand Hotel, Bristol, on 
Friday, January 10, Mr. J. F. Norris in the chair, for the purpose 
of considering revisions in the code of rules. Rule 6, as amended, 
omitted the nameof Dr. E, M. Grace, the paid secretary, as an 
officer of the clifb, and this revised rule having been proposed by 
Major Versturme and seconded by Captain Warren, Mr. W. G. 
Grace moved an amendment that the secretary should be an 
officer of the club as heretofore, instancing as example the Mary- 
lebone Club. This gave rise toa warm discussion, in which the 
chairman explained that, however painful, the committee felt it 
their duty to the general body of subscribers to adhere to the 
revised rule now recommended for adoption. In connection with 
a match played at the Oval last season the Surrey Club com- 
mittee declined to pay a sum of £102 Ios. sent in to them by the 
Gloucestershire secretary for expenses for the playing mem- 
bers, umpire, and scorer, on the ground thatit was exorbitant, 
and the majority of the Gloucestershire committee when it came 
before them also thought it excessive. With regard to the 
majority of the sums that were passed, the items consisted of 
£4 Ios. each, besides £15 for Mr. W. G. Grace, £11 for Mr. G. F. 
Grace, £8 for Mr. Gilbert, £10 for Midwinter, £6 for the umpire, 
£5 for the scorer, and £20 for Dr. E. M. Grace. They reduced 
the amount to £80, £10 of which was paid. Before the com- 
mittee met it was known that the subject would be under discus- 
sion, and considering that it was a personal question with Dr. 
Grace as to whether he should or should not receive £20 from the 
Surrey Club, he refused to accept his vote; and at another 
meeting when the subject again came up he gave his casting vote 
against Dr. Grace, as paid secretary, recording his vote. An inti- 
mation was then given that unless the secretary were allowed to 
vote he would resign, that the captain of the club. would also 
resign, and various other resignations were threatened. In some 
further remarks he said that those who audited the accounts con- 
sidered that they were made up in such a manner that practically 
the committee had no control whatever over the payments to 
playing members of the club ; in other words, they felt that the 
power and influence which had been predominant in the club for 
so long a time on the part of one family, however distinguished, 
should toa certain extent be curtailed, and it was with this 
feeling they were now animated. With regardto the Marylebone 
Club, it was the undoubted final court of appeal in reference to 
the game of cricket played in the field, but they {denied that it 
should be taken as a guide in the internal and domestic affairs of 
their club. . 

Dr. Grace hereupon indignantly repudiated any charges against 
himself during the past four or five years. While Mr. Norris had 
audited the accounts he had adopted his suggestion to secure 
vouchers for all money, and if they would’‘look at the accounts they 
would find every item ticked off by the auditors, showing they 
were vouched for and correct, With regard to the £102 Ios., 
though charged to the Surrey Club, they only paid £80 Ios., the 
Gloucestershire committee out of their own fund paid the rest, 
bar £2, including his £20. He had expressed his regret that in 
a moment of excitement he had voted on a personal matter, but 
there had been a good deal of private feeling, and some of the 
members ofthe Surrey Club, when down here, were said to have 
stated that he (Dr. Grace) and the Gloucestershire men were paid 
£10 each for the match at the Oval. He would deny this most 
emphatically. i 
(gThe chairman read a letter from the secretary of the Surrey 
committee to the effect that some of the members of the com- 
mittee had ‘understood’? when the sum of £102 Ios. was 
claimed as the expenses of the Gloucestershire eleven, that Dr, E. 
M. Grace had stated that the members of the team received £10 
each, 

Dr. Grace said he, immediately on hearing the false assertion, 
wrote forthe name of the gentleman who had stated this, but he 
had failed to get it. He reasserted that he had never made the 
statement, and he pointed out that it must have been the misap- 
prehension of someone who heard him explaining why the amount 
was £10 before that of former years. 

Mr, A. J. Bush gave the name of the member of the Surrey 
Club who had made the statement, He said that he for one would 
not play again ifsuch a statement were made when the Glouces- 
tershire amateurs only followed the usual course in having ordinary 
expenses out ot pocket paid in these out matches. 

The discussion was continued with much warmth. Mr. F. 
Townshend observed that the statement that the Gloucestershire 
team had been paid £10 each for playing was the tattle of the 
clubs. He and others were determined that they would not rest 
under the odium, as they only had £4 Ios. each, including every- 
thing. Other members regretted these dissensions, and thought 
Dr. Grace’s denial and explanation as to someone having mis- 
apprehended a remark that had been overheard should be suffi- 
cient. Dr. Grace explained the increase in the expenses charged 
for himself, and said he considered they were previously thoroughly 
understood by the committee. The latter adhered to the rule, 
and Mr. W. G, Grace’s amendment was carried by 28 to 16, and 


the old rule therefore stood, as also the one by which the secretary 
was allowed to vote. It was also resolved that the committee 
should appoint a professional accountant to audit the accounts 
annually. The rest of the rules were carried, but the chief 
alterations recommended by the committee having been rejected, 
some prominent members, including Mr. A. J. Bush, Major 
Versturme, Captain Warren, and the chairman, tendered their 
resignations, Mr. W. G. Grace expressing his regret, and 
observing that he meant in future only to ask for his personal 
expenses. He was afraid if they separated with the feeling with 
which they entered the room there would be no club to go on 
with next season, The chairman said doubtless the committee 
would consider their position, and in whatever future capacity 
they stood they would doubtless, as heretofore, further the 
interests of the club, and the meeting was then brought to a close, 

Reports from India as to the continual support awarded cricket 
are as promising as ever. On Dec. 20, at Aroonam, near Madras, 
the local club opposed the Black Town eleven, when the latter 
proved victorious bynine runs. At Mooltan, the week previously, 
a couple oi scratch teams, Uglies versus Handsomes, contested, 
and the former landed another close game by ten runs. Dec. 14 
saw the Calcutta City C.C. and the 54th Regiment in the field, 
when the military had the advantage in a drawn game, making 
138 against 73 for the loss of five wickets; and on the same day 
the Volunteers at Allahabad played the local club, the result being 
again a draw, 172 to 76; the latter score for eight wickets ob- 
tained by the A.C.C. 

From Ceylon we hear that the natives of Negombo were beaten 
by the Aliens by 43 runs, the respective scores being 65 and 71, 
against 46 and 47. A week or so back during December, at 
Kanchie (Central Provinces), the Chota Nagpore C.C. played a 
draw with the 11th Madras Native Infantry, with Captains Shep- 
herd and Simpson given. 

Lord Harris’s eleven made a very poor show against Gregory’s 
team at Melbourne, and the latter thus finish their career 
gloriously. The English opened proceedings with the defence, 
but were all got out for 113, whilst the Australians were not dis- 
posed of until they had obtained 256; Emmett taking seven out 
of the eleven wickets. Although the visitors did better in their 
second essay with 160, they could not do more than save a one- 
innings defeat, as the Colonials got the requisite 18 runs without 
losing a wicket. Spofforth took six wickets in the first innings 
of Lord Harris's team, and seven in the second. 

Between sixty and seventy members of the London Athletic 
Club met at the Criterion on Friday evening last to partake of 
their annual dinner, presided over by Mr. R. Harry Nunn. Of 
course I have not space to go fully into details as to what was and 
what was not said; suffice it to state that everything passed off 
admirably, everyone eulogised everyone else, and that the club, 
which now numbers 703 members, was in a most satisfactory 
state ‘all round.” 

On the same evening the 36th Middlesex R.V.C. gave their 
annual assault-of-arms at the Gymnasium, attached to the Pad- 
dington Baths, when several well-known performers took part in 
the proceedings. The boxing seemed the most interesting to the 
majority of the spectators, I am told ; the bouts between Sergt. 
Mogford and Private Shuters, and J. H. Douglas (middle-weight 
champion amateur 1865-’76-’77) and Professor Abe Daultry were 
received with quite boisterous applause. I was unfortunately un- 
able to accept a kind invitation. 

Next week, on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the great 
billiard match, in which Joseph Bennett concedes Tom Taylor 
200 points in 3,000, for £200, on a championship table, is to take 
place at the St. James’s Hall. Considering the ex-champion to 
be the better stayer, I shall plump for him. 

Mr. Boyes, of the Lyonsdown Cricket Club, has taken offence 
at some remarks made by me when discussing the recent imper- 
sonation case, and has forwarded a voluminous communication 
which he wished inserted. The said epistle was forwarded to the 
editor, and he has remitted it to me, but as Mr. B. has written on 
both sides of the paper I could not, had I the will, insert it. If 
Mr. Boyes required any private information from me as to my 
informant the good taste he insinuates I do not possess might 
have induced him to have applied direct to Exon, 

My remarks were qualified, as the solicitor for the defence, ifhe 
takes the trouble to again read the article, will discover, Iam 
pleased to hear from him were unfounded. The high-falutin style 
in which he concludes his communication would be more suitable 
to the columns of a comic paper, and in return I can assure him 
that only regard for fair play has caused me to give him the 
notice my editor has oflered me the option of doing. 

Perhaps Mr. Boyes will allow me to return him a little good 
advice for his offered in the letter, and that is, next time he wishes 
to rush into print to avoid contradicting and stultifying himself. 

William Cook astonished the natives over in Calcutta the other 
day, when he ran out over and above his thousand points with a 
fine break of 483, including 40, 10, and 151 spots, this being, I 
believe, the best on record over there. 

That was a rare mess Emmett and Strong made of their race 
the other day, and I am glad they are matched again. 

In memoriam: Rey. G. Watson Smythe, formerly Assistant 
Master of Cheltenham College, who died at St. Leonard's-on- 
Sea December 30, 1878, aged 66 years. ; 

Good accounts of the success attending the Clapton Beagles 
during the past year reach me, and the annual report is as follows, 
viz., that the club numbered fifty members (thirty-three active 
and seventeen honorary). A balance-sheet was audited and 
adopted, with an overplus on the credit side, ‘The following 
executive was elected for 1879, viz., J. E. Warlters, hon. trea- 
surer; H. S. Price-Warlters, hon. secretary; Stuart Futcher, 
assistant secretary; G. T. Shepherd, captain; George Pescod, 
vice-captain ; Messrs. Benjamin Day, W. L. Amlot, J. F. Knight, 
E. C. Atkins, E. Ockelford, and H. C. Townshend, form the 
committee. The list of fixtures, which will shortly be issued, will 
comprise several events, two of which will be open ones, viz., a 
seven and a five miles steeplechase. 

On Saturday the Finsbury Rifles met at the Finsbury Park 
Tavern, Green Lanes, for their first open hare and hounds run, 
but owing to the severity of the weather a six miles road race was 
substituted. Lieutenant Vince, the vice-president, acted as 
starter and referee. The following started:—F.R.A.C.: E. 
Gibbs, H. Gibbs, Broad, Amsden, Morrow, Winch, Dunning. 
N.L.A.C.: A. Sinclair, Thomas, Sonellie, Veasey. Magdala 
C.C.: Suffell, Studley. Holborn C.C.: Fearman. The race 
was run in the excellent time of 35min 45sec, and was won by 
W. Suffell, Magdala C.C., first; G. A. Dunning, F.R.A.C., 
second; B. Fearman, Holborn C.C., third; A. Sinclair, N.L.A.C., 
fourth. The prizes were presented by Lieutenant Vince. 

By the bye, if Hare and Hounds hon. secs. do not think it 
worth the trouble to forward brief paragraphs they will not 
receive notice in the future from EXON. 


“GOLDEN STAR” Bay Lrar Water, Triple Distilled. 
Delightfully fragrant and refreshing. The most delicious of all the Toilet 
Waters.—Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. Depot, 114 and 116, South- 
ampton-row, London.—{Apvyr.] 

FREEDOM FROM CouGH IN TEN MINUTES and COoNSUMP- 
TION and AstTHMA in all stages are instantly relieved by Dr. Locock’s 
Poutmonic WArERs, which taste pleasantly, and effect a rapid cure. In 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and all Disorders of the Breath and Lungs 
they act like a charm. Price 1s. 14d.—[Apvr.] 
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MUSIC. 


WITH the opening of the Carl Rosa Opera season at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, next Monday week, the London musical 
season will commence; at the present moment we have only to 
record the proceedings of musical societies. These have not been 
without interest, and they afford satisfactory indications of the 
sound and healthy musical taste which exists in the metropolis. 


THE SACRED HARMonic Society on Saturday last gave an 
extra performance of Rossini’s Afoses in Egypt, and the princi- 

al artists, Mdmes. Sherrington, Enequist, and Elton, MM. 

loyd, Cummings, Hilton, Bridson, and Santley, resumed the 
réles of which they had previously shown themselves to be able 
interpreters. The pencipel numbers, especially the celebrated 
Prayer, produced their customary effect, and the execution of 
the work, under the able direction of Sir Michael Costa, was in 
all respects creditable to the society. The performance com- 
menced soon after two o’clock, and the hall was at that hour com- 
pletely filled. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING CONCERTS seem likely to become 
permanently established in public favour, and it is not impro- 
bable that at the conclusion ofthe series of ten concerts originally 
announced, a further series will be commenced. At the seventh 
concert of the current series, given at St. James's Hall on Satur- 
day last, the programme was invested with special interest by the 
inclusion of a selection from Gounod’s Reine de Saba—the solos 
by Mdmes. Edith Wynne and Osgood, and Mr. M‘Guckin—the 


choruses by Mr. J. M. Coward's excellent choir. The miscella- 
neous selections included a variety of popular songs, sung by the 
artists above-named and by Miss Helen D’Alton, who gained 
great applause in Madame Sainton’s song, ‘‘ The Harbour Bay,” 
Madame Frickenhaus contributed well-executed pianoforte solos. 
Looking “at the interest awakened by the production of the 
selection from Gounod’s biblical opera, it may be suggested that 
the directors of the Saturday Evening Concerts might advanta- 
geously cultivate this department of music. If operatic selections 
were produced every Saturday evening, with the aid of a good 
chorus and competent solo singers, these concerts would acquire 
a special character, and would attract a large number of those 
amateurs who seldom enter a theatre. 


THE MonDAY POPULAR CONCERTS are carried on with un- 
abated vigour, and with no decline from the high standard of 
taste which they have done so much to create. At the concert 
given on Monday last the programme included Schubert’s 
delightful quartette in G major, Op. 161, a work which has too 
seldom been heard. It was admirably played by MM. Straus, 
Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti, and was received with hearty applause, 
Beethoven's exquisite and justly popular ‘‘ Serenade Trio,” Op. 8, 
for violin, viola, and violoncello, and Chopin’s Polonaise, for 
pianoforte and violoncello, were also included in this attractive 
programme. ‘The pianiste was Mdlle, Marie Krebs, who success- 
fully encountered the formidable difficulties of Beethoven’s Sonata 
in k major, Op. 109. She was rewarded with enthusiastic plaudits, 
and was compelled to play once more, selecting on this occasion the 
Gavotte from Bach’s “Suite Anglaise.” The vocalist was 


Signor Federici, who sang songs by Gounod and Scarlatti with 
much success, and was ably accompanied by M. Zerbini, 


THE LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, given on Wednesday 
evenings at St. James's Hall, are attractive as ever. It is un- 
necessary to comment’on the character of the musical selections 
provided at these concerts. The programmes present few occa- 
sions forcriticism, being chiefly composed of well-known popular 
songs, sung by vocalists of high standing; part songs, sung by 
Mr. F. Walker’s admirable choral union ; and pianoforte solos by 
well-known artists. It is well that a healthy appetite for sterling 
melody should be kept alive, and this function is excellently ful- 
filled by the London Ballad Concerts. 


THE HACKNEY CHORAL ASSOCIATION is one of the best and 
most successful of our numerous suburban musical societies. The 
conductor, Mr. Ebenezer Prout, is not only an accomplished 
musician and distinguished composer, but a man of rare energy, 
and has the faculty of imbuing his associates with sympathetic zeal. 
The choir of the Association has been so well trained by him that 
they may be relied upon for a faithful and refined interpretation 
of important works, and the band—reinforced by eminent instru- 
mentalists—is equally capable. The second concert of the sea- 
son was given on Monday last at the noble Town Hall, Shore- 
ditch, and attracted a very large audience. The choral music was 
on this occasion of a miscellaneous kind, and included Handel’s 
Chandos Anthem, with additional orchestral parts, ably written 
by Mr. E. Silas; Mendelssohn’s 114th Psalm, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict's “ Hunting Song,” and Mr. Eaton Faning’s vigorous and 
well-written ‘‘ Song of the Vikings.” The chief orchestral piece 
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was Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony, which was admirably played. 
The solo vocalists—Miss Marriott, Mr. Boyle, and Mr, King— 
rendered efficient service, and Mr. Prout conducted with an 
energy and a conscientiousness worthy of the warmest praise. 
THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY will commence its 67th season 
on Thursday, February 6th, at St. Jamess Hall, and the seven 
remaining concerts of the season will be given on Thursdays, Feb- 
ruary 20, March 6 and 20, and on Wednesdays, April 30, May 21, 
June 11, and July 2. Outline programmes of the first four con- 
certs are given in the prospectus, which contains no promise of 
important orchestral novelties, nor of works by native living com- 
posers ; indeed, the only English work named is Sterndale Ben- 
nett’s G minor symphony, which will be performed at the second 
concert, February 20. It is also worthy of notice that at three 
out of the first four concerts the soloists, both vocal and instru- 
mental, will be exclusively foreigners. Herr Joachim, who will 
lay at the second and third concerts, will always be welcome, 
But it may surely be asked whether larger recognition is not due 
to the claims of English artists? Without the slightest wish to 
disparage the foreign vocalists who have been engaged for three 
out of the first four of these concerts, we venture to say that much 
better singers could be found amongst native artists, and if this be 
the case we think that the Philharmonic Society does reprehen- 
sible injustice to the cause of English art in neglecting to give 
due encouragement to our fellow-countrymen and women. So 
far as a rigid adherence to the classic repertory of orchestral music 
is concerned, the society fulfils the useful functions which for- 
merly devolved on the directors of the ‘ancient concerts,” and 
does good service in maintaining the worship of true art in its 
highest forms. It is satisfactory to know that the analytical his- 
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torical programmes of these concerts will still be written by Mr. 
G. A. Macfarren, that Mr. W. G. Cusins will retain the post of 
conductor, and that the duties of secretary will remain in the 
able hands of the justly popular Mr. Stanley Lucas. 


THE Roya ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY announce a 
performance of Handel’s /svael in Egypt on Thursday next. The 
solo vocalists will be Mdlles. Anna Williams and Poyntz, Mdme 
Patey, and Mr. W. H. Cummings; organist, Dr. Stainer, and 
conductor, Mr, Barnby. 


THE VrARD-Louis Concerts will be recommenced at St. 
James's Hall on Tuesday next, under the direction of Mr. Weist 
Hill, whose fine band of ninety performers will execute several 
well-known orchestral masterpieces, and also some interesting 
works new to this country. With the exception of the Crystal 
Palace Saturday orchestra, we have no band to be compared with 
the splendid body of instrumentalists engaged for the Viard-Louis 
concerts, which are eminently worthy of liberal support from real 
lovers of music. 

Signor Randegger, owing to the temporary indisposition of Sir 
Julius Benedict, was engaged as conductor at the last concert of 
the Liverpool Philharmonic Society, and will also conduct at the 
concert on Tuesday next, when the symphony by Goetz, recently 
introduced at a Crystal Palace Saturday Concert, will be the 
chief feature in the programme. 


The grand march from Mr. Wilford Morgan's sacred cantata, 
Christian the Pilgrim, will be one of the attractions at Mr. 
Kuhe’s next Brighton Festival. 


Madame Carlotta Patti recently sang at a concert given in the 
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AT THE VICTORIA THEATRE. 


Winter Gardens, Southport, and that excellent authority, Zhe 
Musical World, states that ‘the lady’s voice has lost none of its 
charm, and the finish of the great artist is more marked than 
ever.’ Signor Bottesini’s playing on the double bass is also 
highly praised, and it is said of Signor Tito Mattei’s execution 
of a nocturne and a grand waltz, both composed by himself, that 
his playing was most brilliant, and the applause evoked was so 
loud and general that he had to yield to an encore—substituting 
Thalberg’s ‘‘ Home, sweet Home.”’ 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company conclude their Dublin engage- 
ment to-day, and will return to London on Monday, for the final 
rehearsals of Rienz?d and Carmen. M. Guiraud’s Piccolino has 
proved highly successful, and has drawn the largest houses of the 
season. The preparations for Herr Wagner’s Rienzi (to be pro- 
duced on the opening night of the season at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, Jan. 27), are completed, and the mzse-en-scéne will be 
superb. It is now settled that the representative of José, in Car- 
men, is to be Signor Leli, a young Scottish artist, who has a fine 
tenor voice, and has had some stage experience in Italy, He has 
latterly been studying with Signor Randegger, by whom the per- 
formances of Carmen will beconducted. Madame Selina Dolaro 
(Carmen), Signor Leli(Jos¢), and Mr. Walter Bolton (Escamillo) 
have been rehearsing daily for some time past, under the direction 
of Signor Randegger, and are said to be “letter and note per- 
fect.” Madame Selina Dolaro has not only witnessed several 
performances of Caymen in Paris, but has been present on almost 
every occasion when the opera has been played at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. Her impersonation of the fascinating and reckless gipsy 
will be in many respects distinctly original, and can hardly be 
otherwise than attractive, 
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OUR CAPTIOUS CRITIC. 


I THINK Mr. John Hollingshead is the person chiefly respon- 
sible for the thorough establishment of morning performances in 
metropolitan theatres. And now that he is nurturing the electric 
light, he will have the felicity of at one time seeing the entire town 
thrown into astate of happy confusion, in which it will be im- 
possible to discern whether it is day or night, or whether one is 
about to attend a morning or evening entertainment. The estab- 
lishment of morning performances must have proved a consider- 


able boon to managers and to numbers of actors who by working, 
as it were, overtime, or taking up ‘‘odd jobs,” considerably in- 
creased their treasury or took the keen edge off the condition of 
being out of an engagement. It also proves a boon to the 
suburban and country folk, who find it difficult to visit town in the 
evening, and in cases where the performance is of a special 
character, and got up for the occasion, proves altogether satisfac- 
tory. But where the performance, commencing at say two o’clock, 
and concluding at five, has to be repeated at seven or eight 
o’clock by the same artists, I certainly think it must be detri- 
mental to the art they practise. This is especially possible in 
the more refined class of productions, Unlike rehearsal, 
which is study with a certain amount of freedom about 


it, the actor is working before the public, and must of necessity 
feel fagged and fatigued with a repetition of the work, and_un- 
doubtedly the evening’s work will suffer in some degree. It is 
not at all likely that as long as the system pays the manager, and 
the manager pays the actors, that either will sacrifice much to a 
feeling of taking care of the art entrusted to them. I would like 
to see the manager who would say, ‘‘ I can make an extra treasury 
to-day by giving a morning performance, but, lest it should prove 
detrimental to the evening’s entertainment, I will refrain from 
doing so ;” or, again, I would like to see the actor who, in reply 
to the request of a manager to appear in the afternoon as well 
as the evening each Saturday on such-and-such terms, would, 


with a graceful bow of refusal, say, ‘Sir, I would be only too 
happy to oblige you, but I fear that by a repetition of my per- 
formance, which is an exhausting one, I should imperil the 
artistic character of the evening’s programme.’ He would be a 
model youth. There are fine old stories of how fine old artists 
of various kinds in the fine old time used to care for art for art’s 
sake, and treat it kindly as a son should a mother, but I suppose 
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they are all fiction, and about as true as such tales would be told 
of this, our little period, if it should ever be spoken of in a remote 
future. In matters of pantomime it is almost an absolute 
necessity that morning performances should exist, otherwise 
how would the many little ones, for whom these Christmas 
merrymakings are more especially provided, manage to see them ? 
Take the little Turniptops who live two hours’ journey 
from town. They could not possibly have that most 
wonderful day of all the wonderful days about this time 
if the curtain at the theatre—selected with so much anxious 
consideration and discussion—did not rise at two and fall at five 
o’clock. Perhaps in a romp of the pantomime kind an actor’s 
‘‘art?? does not suffer much unless he break his neck, or leg, or 
something ; and it does not count in the category of production 
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that ought to be treated with care. At the Gaiety Mr. H. J. 
Byron's ‘old-fashioned Christmas pantomime” has given a 
good deal of amusement to numbers of old and young children. 
It is aremnant of the famous ‘Jack the Giant Killer” panto- 
mime, written by the same author for the Princess’s as far back 
as 1859. There is a sprightly Jack and a wonderful Giant, and a 
most comical serving-man known as Tremoloso, to say nothing of 
pretty lads and lasses, Jack is played by Miss Jenny Hill, 


erstwhile of music-hall fame, and known by the descriptive 
title of the The Vital Spark. I was not a little amused, by the 
way, to see a brougham of a very neat pattern, on the lamps of 
which was a legend of which I give a rough impression in a 
sketch. This advertising lamp must be very effective at night, 
when the words would shine out like the legend that Pluto 
traces on the cottage-door in Orphée aux Enfers. Miss 
Jenny Hill has all the manners of a music-hall singer, but 
not of the more vulgar kind. I refer to the manner of looking 
off the stage at each side, and coming over the footlights to 
get well into the confidence of the audience, amongst whom she 
must surely miss the marvellous garb, and still more marvellous 
tobacco, of the satelites of the chairman, the bald spot of whose 
head she must have exceeding difficulty in doing without. Mr. 
H. M. Clifford’s giant is a wonderful piece of work, and quite 
worthy of Mr. Conquest; but, like all these things, it is of ridicu. 


lous proportions in the limbs. Mr. Elton is the chief entertain- 
ment of the opening part of the performance, and, as Tremoloso, 
almost keeps the pantomime from being slow. After a transfor- 
mation scene, representing the ‘‘ Golden Gates of Progress,” 
which is, of course, another leg up for the electric light—the 
chief attraction is arrived at, namely, the appearance of Mdlle. 
Enea, who, as a sort of vampire, springs to the top of the stage, 
descending again with a light flying swoop—this would be very 
effective were it not that occasionally the swoop stops with a jerk 
in the middle, as though the gentleman who works the wires 


above had stopped to light his pipe. The lady’s performance is, 
upon the whole, very novel and charming. Pretty little Miss C. 
Gilchrist—who was so naive and charming some two years 
back in childish parts, but who has developed a won- 
derful woman of the world expression now that sug- 
gests late hours and unchildish viands at midnight (when 
she ought to be in bed and dreaming healthily of the fat-faced 
boy with the splendid white collar and Eton hat)—still gives her 
graceful skipping-rope dance. May she long be pretty and 
graceful enough to delight the audiences with 1t, 
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THE AMATEURS. 


Amateurs are requested to send early notice of any performance they 
desire announced or reviewed—in the latter case enclosing a programme 
and two tickets. Advertisements must be forwarded to the Publisher by 
first post on Thursday mornings to insure insertion in the current week’s 
ssus. 


AMATEURS AT TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


On the evenings of Thursday and Friday last Mr. Henry Cramp 
gave his annual amateur dramatic entertainments in aid of the 
Tunbridge Wells Infirmary. A long and fashionable list of 
patrons headed the programme, and many of these with their 
families attended. The three-act comedy of Our Pet was played 
first, the scenes, respectively representing ‘‘a garden,” ‘‘a draw- 
ing-room,” and ‘‘a cottage,” being very carefully put upon the 
stage. ‘The heroine, Amy Raye, was naturally portrayed by Miss 
Marie Montgomery, while the part of Arthur Chaloner, her lover, 
was played in an effective manner by Mr. Henry Cramp. Miss 
Stewart as the warm-hearted, though slightly eccentric, Miss 
Fossil, acted cleverly. Her nephew, Willie Burton, was 
well played by Mr. J. Cramp, as were the parts of Mr. Raye and 
the villain of the piece by Mr. J, Pace and Mr. Godfrey. Wini- 
fred found an intelligent representative in Miss Payne, her scenes 
with the old gardener causing much amusement. The Joe 
Cutbush of Mr. Dixon was one of the best rendered parts in the 

iece, his quaint sayings and eccentric doings causing much 
aughter. Mr. N. Strange gave useful assistance as the detective. 
Between the comedy and the farce Mrs. George Gates,a lady 
possessing an excellent soprano voice, sang, *‘ Should he upbraid,” 
and being encored, substituted ‘* She Wore a Wreath of Roses.”’ 
The farce of A Regular Fix was then commenced, a piece so 
well known that to give each individual characteris unnecessary. 
The character of Hugh de Brass was brightly taken by Mr. 
Henry Cramp. Between the pieces Mr. Morgan introduced and 
performed upon the remarkable ‘* orchestrophone.”’ 


On Saturday afternoon the Thames Rowing Club gave a per- 
formance at the Folly Theatre of London Assurance and Zo 
Parents and Guardians. Inthe former piece Mr. G. A Tozer 
gave a commendable performance of Sir Harcourt Courtly, though 
he looked hardly old enough, and the Charles Courtly (Mr. A. G. 
Sampson) was also unusually good. Mr. T. Knox Holmes, 
though hardly letter-perfect, made a very droll Meddle, and Mr. 
C. W. Courtney a capital Cool. In the afterpiece, Mr. J. W. 
Hughes (the Tourbillon) showed no small ability as the broken- 
down Frenchman ; and the amateurs were throughout excellently 
supported by the Misses Addison, Miss Carlyon, and Miss Pattie 
Bell. 

On the 9th instant, the Mirror Dramatic Club gave its first 
performance at St. George’s Hall, playing War to the Knife and 
Woodcock’s Little Game. In the opening piece Nubbley was very 
funnily played by Mr. Harding Cox, who was well supported by 
Messrs. Vavasour, Sandford, R. C. Perkins, &c.; but the most 
striking feature of the piece was the really admirable delivery by 
Mrs. Vavasour Sandford (the ‘‘ Mrs. Delacour ’’) of a rhymed epi- 
logue, appealing for contributions to the Children’s Hospital. In 


Woodcock's Little Game, Miss Agnes Sullivan carried all before 
her; the Woodcock Mr. Alfred Capper) was fair, the David (Mr. 
P. B. Greet) good, and the Swansdown (Mr. E, Thimm) still 
better. 


BLACKHEATH HARRIERS. 


TWELVE gentlemen turned up at the club’s headquarters, the 
Green Man Hotel, Blackheath, last Saturday, viz., D. T. Mayson, 
W. Rowland, S. A. Bennett, F. L. Firminger, W. M. Colson, 
W. J. Eeles, E. O. Jones, H. Stafford, and F. W. Firminger 
(members), G. F. Harris and A. J. Fowden (S.L.H.), and H. 
Gordon (unattached), The hares, Rowland and Mayson, left at 
4.10 p.m., and returned at five o’clock, after a run of about six 
miles. The pack started at 4.25-p.m., and finished at 5.15 in the 
following order :—W. M. Colson and G, F. Harris dead-heat for 
first place, Jones and Fowden (dead heat) second, Stafford and 
Bennett close up. About fifty gentlemen were present after the 
run at a capital comic character sketch, entitled Wanted, a 
Genius, which was given by two amateurs, Messrs. Astey 
and Hall. The production is from the pen of Mr. Hall, 
and afforded Mr. Astey an opportunity of appearing in the four 
different characters—Temperley Toffie, Esq., Gaffer Jakes (a rus- 
tic), Grandfather Jakes, and a Mad Genius. The acting of Mr. 
Astey in all these diverse characters was capital. Mr, Hall's 
representation of Candied Peel, Fsq., was very good, and the per- 
formance passed off without a hitch. After the performance the 
usual musical evening was passed, Mr. Lewis playing the 
pianoforte accompaniments. On Monday evening the annual 
general meeting took place, when the following officials were 
ele:ted for the ensuing year :—Honorary secretary, D. T. May- 
son; committee—W. J. Eeles, F. W. Firminger, W. Row- 
land, and A. Powles; handicapper, H. D. Thomas. The next 
run will take place on the 25th inst. Strangers will be made 
welcome. 


MANCHESTER ANGLERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE first annual dinner of the above association was held at 
the Clarence Hotel, Piccadilly, Manchester, on Tuesday evening 
last. The object of the association is to further such measures as 
may tend to promote the practice of angling and the breediag 
and preservation of fish, and to afford the members opportunities 
of meeting together in a social manner for the exchange of ideas 
and experiences. Colonel Mawson, the president, occupied the 
chair, the vice-presidents being Mr. E. G. Simpson and the Rey. 
W. White, and amongst the guests of the evening were Alder- 
man Heywood (ex-Mayor), Alderman Grave (charman, Water- 
works Committee), Captain Palin (chief constable), Professor 
Williamson (Natural History, Owens College!, Messrs. George 
Milner (Manchester Literary Society), J. H. Nodal (editor, City 
News), Arthur Poole (ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND DRAMATIC 
News), James Eaton, G. Beaumont, and H. Woolley. After 
the cloth had been removed and the usual loyal toasts 
had been duly honoured, Mr. D. Reid, in propo:ing the 
toast of the evening, ‘‘The Manchester Anglers’ Associa- 
tion,’”? delivered a very effective speech, in the course of which 


he contended that his brethren in the piscatorial art 
had a higher and purer motive than the mere ensnaring of fish. 
In replying to the toast ot ‘* The Guests,’’ Professor Williamson 
was at the same time eloquent, instructive, and amusing, whilst 
Mr. Milner graphically depicted the sad consequences that may 
follow atoo early indulgence in that fascinating pursuit yclept 
catching jacksharps. The proposer of “‘The Press’ paid a 
graceful compliment to the Cty Mews and THe ILLUSTRATED 
SPORTING AND DRAMATIC News for the very able articles on 
angling that have appeared on various occasions in these papers. 
Mr. Nodal and Mr. Poole respectively responded to the toast. In 
the course of the evening a number of songs and recitations were 
given by Messrs. E. G. Simpson, John Currie, and Arthur Poole, 
but to Mr. A. Heywood, jun., the energetic honorary secretary, is 
mainly due the complete success of the inaugural dinner of the 
Manchester Anglers’ Association. 


SEVERAL horses, belonging to Mr. W. R. Beaumont, were out 
at exercise at Melton Mowbray on Wednesday, when one of them 
bolted, and, taking a terrible leap at the bridge crossing the 
canal, fell with its rider a distance of thirty feet into the water. 
The horse broke the ice and disappeared. The horse was 
drowned, and the groom lies unconscious at Melton. 

ACCIDENT ‘to THE PyrcHLEY Hounps.—The Pytchley 
hounds met at Creek on Wednesday morning, and while running 
their fox across the line at the Rugby end of Kilsby tunnel the 
10.30 a.m. train emerged from the tunnel and dashed through the 
pack. Two hounds were killed, and several injured. 

GALLANT LirEBOAT SERVICES.—During the violent gale ex- 
perienced on our coasts in the early part of this week the Life- 
boats of the National Lifeboat Institution performed, as usual, 
good service. The ‘ City of Dublin’ lifeboat stationed at Court- 
macsherry, County Cork, was enabled to save the crew of the 
barque ‘‘ General Caulfield,” which was wrecked on the Bar at 
that place. The Ballywalter Lifeboat helped to save the crew 
and passengers from the ship ‘*Lough Sunart’’ bound from 
Glasgow to Melbourne, which was lost on the Skullmartin rocks, 
County Down. The Kessingland Lifeboat was instrumental, with 
great difficulty, in saving the crew of Io men from the barque 
‘* Cleopas,”’ ashore on the Scorby Sands. The Jewish Scholars 
Lifeboat, at Newhaven, was also the means of rescuing the crew 
of 7 men of the brigantine ‘True ”’ of Faversham, stranded at 
Porto Bello, about 4 miles west of Newhaven. The heavy seas 
were breaking over the ship at the time. 


STUD NEWS. 

Mooatanps Stup Farm, York.—On January 8th, Mr. G. 8. Thompson’s 
Jung Frau, by Flying Dutchman, a bay colt by Speculum; to whom has 
arrived, in addition to Sefton’s dam, Mr. Harrison’s Bathilde, by Stock- 
well (dam of Tomahawk and Zanoni), in foal to Rosicrucian, and his 
Etruria, by Phlegon (dam ot Flying Childers), in foal to Lord Lyon. 

BeenuAm House Stup Farm, near Reading.—Foaled, on January roth, 
a bay colt by Adventurer, out of Atonement. 

Tue Stup Company (Limirep), Cobham, Surrey.—January 13th, the 
Stud Company’s Fricandeau, a colt by Carnival, will be put to Cremorne 
Arrived to Blue Gown: January 13th, Mr. W. Cartwright’s m by Lord 
Cli den—Princess of Wales, in foal to Blue Gown. Arrived to George 
Mrpderiele: January 13th, Mr. W. S.-Cartwright’s Stockwater, in foal to 
Cathedral. 


SPECIALTY 


JOHN MOIR 


LONDON, ABERDEEN, AND SEVILLE, pais OS 


LONDON. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MOSCOW. 


Have established a FACTORY at SEVILLE, where, under Patent from H.M. ALFONSO NIL., 
KING OF SPAIN, they now manufacture 


THE SEVILLE ORANGE MARMALADE 


From BITTER ORANGES, gathered daily from the Gardens in the vicinity of Seville. 


JOHN MOIR & SON are now sending out this NEW MARMALADE, which for 
FLAVOUR and BRILLIANCY of COLOUR is SUPERIOR to any Marmalade 
Each 16 oz. Pot and 2 1b. Bottle will be wrapped in 
Pink Paper, and stamped as shown below, as also the Green Labels on 7 1b Tins. 


eARED UNDER ng 


hitherto sold in Great Britain. 
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IN ORANGE MARMALADE. 
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MEDALS. 


“ What say you to a piece of Beef and Mustard ? ”— 


“Taming of the Shrew,” Act iv., Scene III. 


NEVER BE WITHOUT 


SHAKSPERE 
Shows that MUSTARD was in use 


300 years ago. 


KEEN’S MUSTARD 


Was first Manufactured 125 years after 


THOMPSON AND CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


ARRESTS DECAY in the TEETH and Sweetens 
: _ the Breath. 
55, Bold Street, Liverpool; and at 39, Deansgate, 
Manchester. 


Sold in rs. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. bottles, by 
all Chemists. 


TO FARMERS. 


DAY, SON, & HEWITT’S 


STOCKBREEDERS’ 


MEDICINE CHEST 


For all Disorders in 
HORSES, CATTLE, CALVES, SHEEP 
AND LAMBS, 
and particularly recommended for 
COWS CALVING AND EWES 
LAMBING, 


and for 
SCOUR OR DIARRHGA IN LAMBS 
AND CALVES; 
Also for COLIC in HORSES, and all cases of 
DEBILITY in STOCK. 
Price Complete, with Shilling Key to Farriery, 
42 16s. 6d. 
Horsekeepers’ Chest, £2 17s. 6d. 
Carriage paid. 
22, DORSET-STREET, BAKER- 
STREET, LONDON, W. 


STUD. 


At Moorlands, York, 
AMBALLO.—A limited number of 
mares at 20gs. Groom’s fee, £r. 


All expenses to be paid previous to the removal of 
mares. 


Apply to Mr. Huby. _ 
At Finstall. Bromsgrove. 


ARDINAL YORK, py Newminster 
out of Licence, by Gameboy; limited to thirty 
mares at 20gs each. 

PELLEGRINO. brother to Pilgrimage, by The 
Palmer out of Lady Audley, by Macaroni; limited to 
sixteen mares at 20gs each. 

PAUL JONES, by Buccaneer out of Queen of the 
Gipsies, by Chanticleer, her dam, Rambling Katie, by 
Melbourne out of Phyrne, by Touchstone, at 15gs each. 


Foaling mares, 23s. per week; barren mares, 18s, 
per week. 


Apply to Stud Groom, as above. 


At Beenham House, Reading Railway Station and 
Telegrams, Aldermaston), 
K ING OF THE FOREST, at 3o0gs. 
- wee at 2588. A 
e above stallions limited to thirt h. 
Apply to Thos. Cartwright. Te 


At Woodlands, Knitsley, Co. Durham. 
ACGREGOR (winner of 2,000g'8), 
4. by Macaroni, at 2ogs, dams of good winners 
special terms. 

CLAREMONT.—(2nd in Derby) by Blair Athol— 
Coimbra, exactly same cross us Silvio at Iogs., dams 
of pean at oneen 

.—(Sire o enara, &c, er, 
Itch by Birdcatcher, at 5gs, : sats 
Apply to Mr. Haansbergen tor full particulars. 


Shakspere’s death. 


At Warehams Farm, Sutton Place, Guildford, three 
eee from Woking Station and three from Guildford 
Station. 


HUNDERBOLT. — 50 


Mare. 
TIBTHORPE.—2zo Guineas a Mare. 
SPEAKER.—5 Guineas a Mare. 
Groom’s fee included. 
Barren Mares, 20s. per week; Foaling Mares, 25s. 
per week. All expenses paid before the mares are 
removed, 


Apply to Stud Groom, as above. abe 
At Moldrop Stud Farm, Richmond, Yorkshire. 
ING LUD will serve a limited number 
of Mares at 3o0gs. each. 


All expenses paid before the mares are removed. 
Apply J. Trowsdale, as above. 


At Bonehill Paddocks, Tamworth, Staffordshire. 
RRO GOMEZ, at 50gs. a mare, and 1 
guinea the groom. 
Foaling mares 25s., and barren mares 20s. a week. 
Apply to Mr. Peter Scott, as above. 


Guineas a 


At Myton Stud Farm, near York. 
Seen by Mentmore out of Princess, 
at 25 guineas and 1 sov the groom. 

Winners and dams of winners of 200 sovs in one 
stake, half price. 

Apply to Edward C. Munby, Esq., Estates Office, 
Myton, Helperby, York. 

At Old Oak Farm, Shepherd’s Bush. 
EDETTE (sire of Galopin),—A limited 
number of mares, besides his owner’s, at 25 
guineas, and 1 guinea the groom. 

KNIGHT OF ST. PATRICK;; the only horse alive 
out of Pocahontas, the dam of Stockwell. — At 25 
guineas, and x guinea the groom, : 

CECROPS by Newcourt (by Sir Hercules) out of 
Cavriana by Longbow or Mountain Deer—Calcavella 
by Birdcatcher’— Caroline by Drone. He was the 
fastest horse of his day, and is sire of Vengeresse, Oun- 
mow, Claudius (winner of the York Biennial), and other 
winners.—At 25 guineas, and x guinea the groom 

Subscriptions to be taken of Mr. ‘Tattersall, Albert- 
gate, London, S.W. 


At Baumber Park, Near Horncastle, Lincolnshire. 
CGERULEUS (own brother to Blue 
Gown), by Beadsman, out of Bas Bleu, by 
Stockwell, at 15gs, Groom’s fee included; dams of 
good winners at half price. 

MERRY SUNSHINE, by Thormanby (winner of 
the Derby), out of Sunbeam (winner of the St. Leger), 
at 10gs, Groom’s fee included; a few half bred mares 
at half-price. Both these horses are perfectly sound 
in every respect. Foaling mares at 21s., and barren 
mares at 14s. per week ; all expenses to be paid before 
the removal of the mares, if required. 

Apply to Mr. Taylor Sharpe. 


R. SLATER will sell 

at his Repository, Canter- 
fl bury, this day, SATURDAY, 
W January 18th, Three Horses, the 
property of the Earl of Guildford, 
M.¥.H.; also Forty Horses and 


a 


on ‘eight pure bred Shetland Ponies, 
the Property of different Gentlemen in the Home 
Counties. 


OLTS and HORSES 
BROKEN, easy mouthed and 
temperate, and exercised by usin 
JOCKEYS of WHALEBONE an 
GUTTA PERCHA, 70s.; hire 2s. a 
week, Crib-biting Straps, from 21s.; 
Safety Springs to Reins, 12s.; le 
158.;  Fetlock, Speedy Leg, Hoc! 


Knee Boots. 
BLACKWELL, Saddler, &c., Patentee. 
_259, Oxford-street. Of all saddlers. 


BERDEEN GRANITE MONU- 
MENTS, from £5.—Carriage free. Inscrip= 
tions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb 
Furnishings fitted complete.—Plans and Prices from 
Joun W. Lxaex, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


Bie and INDIGESTION, Wind, 

Headache, Sickness, Loss of Appetite, Torpid 
Liver, Costiveness, and Debility, entirel CUR ‘D. 
without mercury, by DR. KING'S DANDELION and 
QUININE PILLS, Sold by all Chemists, 1s. x4d., 
2s. od., and 4s. 6d, Box, 


JANUARY 18, 1879. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK 


ON 


HUNTING. 


Now ready, Cr. 8vo, 346 pages, cloth extra, 
Price tos. 6d., 


COVERTSIDE SKETCHES, 


THOUGHTS ON HUNTING, SUGGESTED 
BY MANY DAYS IN MANY COUN- 
TRIES WITH FOX, DEER, AND 
HARE. 

By J. NEVILL FITT 
(H. H. of the Sporting Gazette). 


With Coloured Frontispiece. 


CONTENTS 


Preliminary Chapters on Hunting as a Sport, &c, 
The Fox. 

The Foxhound. 

Fox-Hunting. 

The Brocklesby. 

The Belvoir Hounds. 

The Quorn. 

The Burton. 

‘The Cottesmore. 

The Pytchley. 

The York and Ainstey. 

The Holderness. 

The Sinnington. 

The Duke of Beaufort’s Hounds. 
The Tedworth. 


Witp StaGc Huntinc on Exmo 


The Old Staghound. 

‘The Bloodhound. 

Buck Hunting. 

‘The Chase of the Carted Deer. 
Her Majesty’s Stag-hounds. 
Hare Hunting. 

The Harrier. 

The Brookside Harries. 
Otter Hunting. 

The Otter-hound. 

‘Lhe Drag. 


Of all Booksellers, or Post Free for tos, 6d. 


Of the Publishers : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, 
AND RIVINGTON, 
188, Fleet-street, IJ-ondon. 


Ready January 25. Price 7d. 

fi Dear ae MAGAZINE OF ART 

for February, forming the first part of a New 
Volume, and containing as a Frontispiece a Fac- 
simile Reduction of a Study of Drapery, by Sir 
FREDERIC LEIGHTON, P.R.A., for two of the 
female figures in his painting of the ‘‘ Daphnephoria, 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1876, executed in 
Colour. 

CASSELL, Petrxr, AND GALpry, London. 


(Dee THREE MAGAZINES for 1879. 


Te 
HE QUIVER — ILLUSTRATED 
RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE. 
‘‘The Quiver is widely known as one of the very 
best of Magazines:”’—Record. 
“© A volume of the Quiver is a library in itself.’ 
—Nonconformist. 
*.* Order the January Part, price 6d. 


TI. 
ASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


“CassELL’s FAmity MAGAzin& has long esta- 
blished its well-deserved reputation as the favour'te 
journal of middle-class households.”—AMormning 
Post. 

‘We have no hesitation in giving CAssELt’s 
Famity MaGAzrne the first position among the 
* Monthlies’ for the people.” —Hadindurgh Courant. 
*,” Order the January Part, price 7d. 


Ir. 
ITTLE FOLKS MAGAZINE FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 
“TirrLe Forks is always a welcome arrival both 
in the nursery and the school-room.”—A cademy 
‘« Lirre Foiks is the perfect ideal of a Magazine 
for the young.” —G/asgow Mazi. 

*,* Order the January Part, price 6d., forming the First 
Part of the New Volume, and containinga Coloured 
Frontispiece, after a painting by Sir Edwin Land- 
secr. 

CASSELL, PETTER, & Gatprn, Ludgate Hill, Lordon. 


New Work on Garden Flowers, with Paintings from 
Nature. 


On FEB. 35 will be published PART 1, price 6d, 
AMILIAR GARDEN FLOWERS. 


In this work will be given Accurate Repre- 
sentations of all the leading Popular Garden Flowers, 
carefully executed in Colours, from Original Desigrs, 
specially prepared for the work by Mr, F. E. HULME, 
Art Masterin Marlborough iene The Text will be 
supplied by Mr. SHIRLEY HIBBERD, and will con- 
sist of information. written in a familiar and attractive 
style, as to the Cultme and Propagation, Structure 
and Habits, the most suitable Method of Arrangement, 
the History and Associations, and other details such 
‘as those interested in Flowers will be glad to acquire. 


*.® Full Prospectuses at all Booksellers’, or post free 
from the Publishers, 


‘CASSELL, PerrgrR, & Garrrn, Ludgate-hill, London. 


FOR VARICOSE YEINS AND WEAKNESS, 
Surgical Elastic Stockings & Knee-Caps, 
Pervious, light in texture, ard Inexpensive. 

Instructions for measurement and prices on applica- 
ion, and the articles sent by post from the Manufac 
urers, 


POPE & PLANTE, 
4, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, 
LONDO 


Tho Profession, Trade, and Hospitals supplied 


errr rr VHF TTHLSSTVSSTG UAT USUCU ORES USUAL ELIOT 


PROCURING -SEEDS-DIRECT\\ 


ATT TET 


S So. [GZ THE “ADVANTAGES OF | 
O. 
5! (FROM-THE-GROWER: CANNOT - BE\ 


oD 
S 
m 
= ATA TT 


OVER-ESTIMAT 


‘DENS 


1iGH HOLBORN 


| “SEE 
DEDHAM, ARDLEIG 


HEALTHY SKIN AND G00D COMPLEXION. 


PEARS?’ <= SOAP 


Is the Best or the 


TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING, 


RECOMMENDED 


In the ‘‘ Journal of Cutaneous Medicine,” by 
the Editor, 


MR. ERASMUS WILSO,, F.R.S., 


as ‘the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms to the Skin.” 


USED BY 


THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


AND SOLD BY 


Chemists and Perfumers Everywhere. 


NOTICH OF REMOVAL. 
2 WARD & Co, 


NATURALISTS, 
Late 158, PICCADILLY, 
HAVE OPENED 
EXTENSIVE GALLERIES, Facing BOND STREET, 


166, PICCADILLY. 


0343131938 


Jate Mr. Edwin Hevry Ward, of Vere-street, can offer choice and long-stored specimens at a great reduction 


A CHOICE TOBACCO. 


“When all things were made, none was 
made better than Tobacco; to be a lone }} 
man’s Companion, a bachelor’s Friend, a 
hungry man’s Food, asad msn’s Cordial, 
a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man’s 
Fire. There’s no Herb like it under the 
gmopy ot eavens a nueteys Westward 

‘o! n 1 oz., 2 oz. and 4 oz, kets 
lined with tinfoil: eae 


A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, 
NURSERY, AND SHAVING, 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised and 
enforced by the emphatic recommendation of 
AN Mr. JAMES STARTIN, of 17, Sackville- 
@.| street, W., Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for 
Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Ander- 
son, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow; and the other 
leading Members of the Profession. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND 
PERFUMERS., 


ROWLAND WARD & CQ. having purchased large'y of Heads, Horns, &c., &c., at the sale of the 


ECONOMY in te GARDEN, 
EVERYONE SHOULD READ 
SULT ONs a 
PIN IE | 
AT 0G 


UV 


fe 7\MATEUR'S |, UII 
ee Surror oe 


Sons 
JTHE QUEEN'S SEEDSMEN, js 
Reading. A 


THE MOST PRACTICAL WORK ON GARDENING. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, AND GIVES THE MOST USEFUL 
INFORMATION FOR GROWING 


THE BEST VEGETABLES, 
THE BEST FLOWERS, 
THE BEST POTATOES. 
Post Free for ts. 3d., or Is. at all the Bookstalls. 


ROYAL BERKS SEED ESTABLISHMENT, 


READING. 


ROWLAND'S 
ODONTO 


Whitens the Teeth, and prevents and arrests decay, 
: 2s. od. per box. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
Prevents the Hair falling off. 


38. 6d., 7s., and xos. 6d, nearly equal to four small 
bottles. Ask any chemist, perfumer, or hairdresser for 
Rowland’s articles, and avoid cheap imitations. 


ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!!! 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


ompany. 
The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SuBscRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
AnnuaL IncomE, £214,000. 

A fixed sum in case of death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance iu the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate*Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ standing. 
fp350108 have been pat as compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
CCIDENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY (Limited), 7, Bank-buildings, Lothbury. 
General Accidents. Personal Injuries. 


Railway Accidents. Death by Accidents. 
C. HarpinG, Manager. 


J. C. CORDING & CO, 


ONLY MAKERS OF THE 


‘‘Idstone” Shooting Boots. 


Snow and Waterproof. Require no dressing to 
keep them in order. 


ORIGINAL MAKERS OF THE 


VENTILATED 
WATERPROOF COAT. 


For Riding, Shooting, and general use. 

See Feld, July 17th and 31st, 1869. 
GUARANTEED FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
C.-C OR DING & CC O7%, 
19, PICCADILLY. 


(Corner of Air Street.) 


Onty ApprRgss, 


MORSON’S 
PEPSINE, 


AND ITS PREPARATIONS 


FOR INDIGESTION. 
SEE NAME ON LABEL. 
Highly Recommended by the Medical 
Profession. 


As Winx, in bottles, at 3s., 5s., 9s. 
Lozencss, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. 
GLOBULES, at 2s., 3s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. 

And as Pownsr, in one-ounce bottles, at 4s. each. 


Sold by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
MORSON & SON, 
Southampton Row, Russell Square, 


London, 
KAYE’S 
\WORSDELL'S 
pILLs. 


May be taken with Perfect Safety by Old and Young 
Sold Everywhere, 


/ PURIFY THE BLOOD 


CLEANSE FROM 
DISEASE, 


REMOV. OBSTRUC- 


TIONS, 
IMPROVE DIGESTION 
ESTABLISH THE 
HEALTH. 


NUBIAN BLACKING 
FOR 
BOOTS AND SHOES 
lS] W. AcE RPE ©Orke 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
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NEW MUSIC. 


DANCE MUSIC FOR THE NEW 
YEAR, 


AMMOND’S 
PORTFOLIO. 


Price 1s. each. Post Free 13 Stamps. 


The New Number for the New Year, No. 6 of the 
Series, contains :— 


MUSIC 


x. Amoretten Tinze_ ... «» Waltzes ... Gung’l. 
2. Roses et Marguerites 7 Waldteufel. 
3. Réved’oré... ire, oF «. Lamothe. 
4. Tortorelle cer ap spemeirece Arditi. 
5. Chants du Ciel +H Py exp Strauss. 
6. Fleurde Printemps... _«. 5,. +» Bousquet. 
7. Pas des Patineurs (Russian Dance) Godfrey. 
Contents of No. x. 
r. Brise des Nuits Waltzes ... +» «+ Lamothe. 
2. Hydropaten Waltzes AD tn ung’l. 
3. Manuelita Waltzes... +o «+. Waldteufel. 
4. Autograph Waltzes... on oer ose Strauss, 
5. St. David’s Quadrille > Dan Godfrey. 
6. Bruder Lustig Galop oi ae an Budik. 
Contents of No. 2. 
x. Le Premier Baiser Waltzes oi Lamothe. 
2. Venus Reigen Waltzes cere Gung’l. 
3- Den Lieben Langen Tag Waltzes Rudel. 
4. Deutsche Herzen Waltzes ro ay Strauss 
5. The ’Varsity Lancers oth: . D’Egville 
6. The Pet Schottische 33 53 «. Bertrand, 
Contents of No. 3. 
Six Waltzes by Josef Gung’l. 
x. Soldaten Lieder Manstetaccte) cent WV RLEZOS, 
2. Grifenberger cp ron 1, +. Waltzes. 
3- Daheim ! an oe ove oe +. Waltzes, 
Ae iu TAnzOvcte mein is ccots. cus WValtzes, 
5. Fantasiebilder eve tees Waltzes. 
6. Mein schinster Tag in Berlin Waltzes. 
Contents of No. 4, 
1. Friihlingslieder Waltzes ... is eee Gung’l 
2. Lille Waltzes oat ot) Ay Strauss 
3. Le Tour du Monde Waltzes Metra. 
4. La Fiancée Waltz .. 1 ave Lamothe. 
5. Hochzeit. Wedding. Quadrille Strauss. 
6. Pergola Polka ay ane HA Marie. 
Contents of No. 5. 
r. Amoretten Tinze Waltzes. Duet «»  Gung’l. 
2. Soldaten Lieder Waltzes. Duet Gung’l 


N.B.—Violin and Cornet Accompaniments to each 
Book 6d. each. 


A. Hammonp & Co., 5, Vigo-street, London, W. 
E W SONGS. 


Berger, Francesco .,.‘‘Is it not Strange” «s+ 
Benson, Lionel. Phillis to Collin ” 

Barri, Odoard For Evermore” .. 
Barnes, F. E. 


4s. 

Cusins, W. G... + 4s. 

Dick. Cotsford . rain 135 

Faning, Eaton. ' 4s. 

¥ ce eerie 

. 4s. 

Franz, Robt.....s+.000 ‘Twelve songs, each ........... 35. 
Gordon, M.L. ......... “Ah! Sheelah, thou’rt my 

Myarlitipwarcteretesscessevet Metis BBs 

Git viicccasisee eNO Imes nlsrenitacstsccseiee a Ss 

He nae er ..“The Rose and the Thorns” 3s. 

Hause. Carl %s.jccsccet “Ttisnot Always May’’ duet 4s. 


Henschel, George ...‘‘O, Hush Thee my Babie” 4s. 


” 38 «.‘No Fire can e’er Glow” 


38. 
Hiller, Ferd 2s 
Klengel, P. . 

nh BS. 

Lawson, M. [L.......... People’s songs, 17. numbers, 
eac AA LE 
Marzialo, Theo. ...... “My Garden”’ ..., 3 38. 
Phillips, Lovell. i$ 4s. 


Tappert, W...... 


gToO 
Vinning, R. O’Leary, ‘I Knowmy LoveLovesme” 3s. 
Hcg “A Smile upon the Shore” 4s. 


White, 1S ye eter “There was a King of 
Whulog2sscsccntsssecenencebake 38, 
Srantry, Lucas, WEBER, & Co., 84, New Bond-street. 


ondon. 


HORSE AUCTIONS. 


ci Dy be SOLD by AUCTION, by Messrs. 

TATTERSALL, near Albert Gate, Hyde Park, 
on MONDAY, January 27th, the following HORSES, 
the property of Captain Davison, who has gone 


abroad :— 
STEEPLECHASERS, 
Under I ord Exeter’s conditions as to engagements, 
which will be given in the catalogue of sale, 
1. MISS LIZZIE, 6 years old, by Solon out of 
Lizzie ; March, 1878, winner of Liverpool Hurdle 


Race. 
2, COLUMBUS, 5 yrs old, by King Tom out of 
Mrs, Lincoln, 
HUNTERS. 
3. CONDUCTOR, 6 years old, by Lightning, dam 
| by Zouave; winner of Farmer’s Race in Ireland, 


1877. 
4, THE BIRD, 7 years old, by General Hirse, dam 
by Arthur: a perfect charger, and carries a 


ladv. 

. BASTION, 6 years old, by Defender. | 

. REMUS, 8 years old, by Zouave; winner of 
Steeplechases. 

. FRIAR, 7 years old, by Confessor; has been 
driven in a team, Jeader 

8. PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 5 years old, by The 

Palmer out of Fitz Emily; winner of Steeple- 


chases. 
POLO PONIES. 
9. KATE, ch mare. say 
10. LORD OF THE ISLES, ch Arab, 13.2. 
11. ANTELOPE, grey pony, 14 hands. 
12. BRISTOL, bay mare, 14 hands. 


R. RYMILL will SELL by PUBLIC 
AUCTION, every TUESDAY and FRIDAY, 
commencing at Eleven o’clock, ONE HUNDRED and 
SIXTY HORSES, suitable for professional gentlemen, 
tradesmen, cab proprietors, and others; active young 
Cart and Van Horses for town and agricultural work ; 
alsoa large assortment of Carriages,Carts, Harness, &c. 


own 


~ 


EMPTON PARK CLUB.— At a 
meeting of the Committee of the Kempton Park 
Club, held in October, it was determined to establish a 
class of Ten-Guinea Members, who shall have the 
following privileges: ‘‘Each member paying ten 
guineas shall be entitled to free admisson for himself 
and two ladies to the stands, inclosures, and all other 
parts of the park at all times during the current year, 
also free admission for his carriage to the park and 
members’ inclosure; and in addition shall have the 
privilege of entering and running any number of horses 
free of entrance in certain races.” 
Gentlemen wishing to become members of the Ten- 
Guinea Class must apply at once to Mr. Szymour 
PortMAN, 48, Conduit-street, London, W. 


HARMING HOM# ; Agreeable 
Suburban Residence. Pleasant and convenient 
for City, West-End, Theatres, Parks, &c. Associate 
or separate. Select Professionals (Dramatic or 
Musical), or other ladies, gentlemen, or a good Family, 
refined and quiet, would be welcome and secure all home 
sccomforts.—Apply, Belle Vue House, St. James-terrace, 
‘Westbourne-terrace, W. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. .- 


ROBIN ADAIR. By the Hon. Mrs. FETHERSTONHAUGH, Author 


of ** Kilcorran,”” &c. 


THE FIRST VIOLIN. 


2 vols , crown 8vo. 


deserves to be read. widelv.”— World. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


3 vols., crown 8vo. 
“That ‘The First Violin’ is an uncommonly good story there can be no doubt. 


It willbe read, and 


THE WISH OF HIS LIFE. From the French of ‘‘ Victor Cherbuliez.”’ 


2 vols., crown 8vo. 


‘* A story told in a manner so artistic, so graceful, and in such polished style that, in its way, it is a gem.’’— 


Morning Post. 


Also immediately, 


CORDELIA. By the Author of ‘‘ Olive Varcee,” &c. 


3 vols., crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street. 


BENTLEY’S EMPIRE LIBRARY. 
Each Volume neatly printed on good paper and well bound, 2s. 6d. 


LAND O' THE LEAL. By the Author of ‘‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 


Price 2s. 6d, 


A VERY SIMPLE STORY, and WILD MIKE. By FLORENCE 


MONTGOMERY. Author of ‘‘ Misunderstood.” 


23. 6 


d, 
AS HE COMES UP THE STAIR. By the Author of ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ 


the Rye.” 2s. 


6d. 
RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. By the Author of “The Wooing o’t.” 


&c. 2s, 6d. 


A BLUE STOCKING. By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, Authoress of 


‘* Archie Lovell,’’ &c. 


FIVE. YEARS’ 


ENDURED IT. New Edition. as, 6d. 


gs 6d. 
PENAL SERVITUDE. 


By ONE WHO HAS 


ther Volumes are in Preparation. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street. 


: NOW READY. Pc 
“THE LOVING CUP,” THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


THE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


IN_AN : 
ILLUMINATED WRAPPER, PRICE ONE SHILLING, BY POST ts. 3d. 
With this Number is GIVEN AWAY a fac-simile Copy in Colours, Printed by Leighton Brothers, of a 
Picture by HENRY PICOU, entitled 


FOLLOW MY 


LEADER. 


Many Illustrations from original works painted for this Number by Exhibitors at the Royal Academy. 
To be had of all Newsagents and Railway Bookstalls in the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


OFFICES—148, 


STRAND, LONDON. 


CELEBRATED WINNERS (1878). 


SIZES 34 by 24. 


JOCKEYS UP. 


15s. EACH. 


BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED AND CORRECT PORTRAITS. 


JANNETTE °* (eee 
SEFTON 2-32 eee 
JULIUS CHSAR - > gaa 
PERER: ~ o> -74 eee 


SPRINGFIELD - 


GEO. ‘REES» sped 


Winner of the Oaks. 


- » DERBY. 

a », City AND SURBURBAN. 
»  Mrppre Park Prate. 
» Twenty Races. 


Di (Savoy Hause) — 


9SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Watt Licuts anp Lusrres ror GAs AnD CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU 


UPLEX LAMPS fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 

EROSENE and Other Oils of the Finest Hg 

ABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 

INTONS and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA 


uali 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW ROOMS, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, &.—CHLORODYNE. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE is the best and most certain Remedy for 
Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, &c. 

DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE.—CauvrTion.—None genuine without the 
words ‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming 


medical testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each, by all Chemists. 


ORSES.—Taylor’s Condition Balls. 
The Field.— Try Taylor’s Condition Balls.”” 
Beil’s Life.— They possess extraordinary merit.” 
York Herald.—An invaluable preparation.”’ 
Sunday Times.— They are Pecntany efficacious.”” 
‘ohn Scott.— They are invaluable.” 
ain Osborne.—* They are unequalled.” 
Samuel Rodgers.—'‘ Send me Six dozen packets,” 
Thomas Dawson.— Send me a good supply.” 
N.B.—The same ingredients in the form of Powders. 
Balls, 3s.; Powders, as. 6d. 


| & ete ahaha Cough Powders. 
Cough or Influenza. — A cure guaranteed in 


ten days. 3 
All Chemists; in Boxes, 2s. 6d., with full directions. 


HEEP.—Taylor’s Foot Rot Dressings. 
—For Foot Rot in Sheep, and Foul or Halt in 
the Feet of Cattle it has no equal. 
Bottles, 1s., 2s., and 3s. 6d. each. 
Prepared by THOS. TAYLOR, M.R.C.V.S., Derby. 
Sold by all Chemists. 


HE WIZARD’S BOX of MAGIC.— 
Full Instructions and Apparatus for per- 
forming Ten capital Conjuring Tricks. Sufficient for 
one hour’s amusement. Post free for 14 stamps. Illus- 
trated Catalogue of Conjuring Tricks, one stamp.— 
‘ Crarke and Co., 2, Garrick-street, Covent- 
garden. ‘ 


HE MOST LAUGHABLE THING 

on EARTH.—A new Parlour Pastime. 50,000 
Transformations of Wit and Hamour. Post free 14 
stamps. THREE MERRY MEN. Endless amuse- 
ment for parties of 2 to 50,.post free for 14 stamps.— 
H. G. Crarkz and Co., 2, Garrick-st., Covent-garden. 


HE MAGIC FOUNTAIN PIN.—A 

unique Pin for the Scarf, diffusing showers 

of perfume at the will ofthe wearer. Pin and Appara- 

tus, in box, post-free for 14 stamps. THE MAGIC 

FOUNTAIN PIN, x4 stamps.—H. G. CLrarKe and 
Co., 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 


HE MAGIC CIGAR-CASE, shown 


full of Cigars; closed, and foundempty. Post- 
free for 14 stamps. The Magic Fusee-Hox, 14 stamps. 
The Magic Snuff-Box, 14 stamps. Catalogue of Con- 
juring Tricks, one stamp.—H. G. Crarxg and Co., 2, 
Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 


SPRATT’S PATENT 
MEAT FIBRINE DOG CAKES. 
Our success has caused a. number of counterfeit imita 
tions to be made of highly dangerous and innutritious 
ingredients. They are sold by unprincipled tradesmen 
as ours for the sake of the small extra profit which the 
makers allow them. 
Please observe that every cake is stamped 
“SPRATT’S PATENT,” 
Without which none are genuine. 
ddress— 
Spratt’s Patent, Henry-street, Bermondsey-street, S.E, 


Whesses WILCOCK and CO. beg to 


advise their friends and customers that they 
have now entirely Removed from their old premises in 
Botolph Lane, to larger and more convenient Offices 
and Cellars at 6, ARTHUR-STREET EAST, 
LONDON BRIDGE. Messrs. W. and Co. are now 
offering some choice and carefully selected wines of 
every description on very reasonable terms. Price list 
and samples on application. 


By Ces QUARTERS.—ROYAL 
GEORGE HOTEL, RUGBY, one of the best 
houses in the Midlands, within easy reach of the 
ericbley, Atherstone, North and South Warwickshire, 
rt. Tailby’s, the Quorn, and the Duke of Grafton’s 
Hounds. Under two hours from Euston. Postin 
all ns ee oe meet most trains. Good chef 
and wines at moderate ices. Night P . 
Tariff. L. Hards, gnats eae he Bs 


OTICE.—SILVER and ELECTRO 
PLATE.—ELKINGTON and Co., Manufactur- 
ing Silversmiths and Patentees of the Electro 
Plate, can at all times provide purchases with 
every variety of Table and Decorative Plate, Tea 
and Coffee Services, Salvers, Cruet Frames, Soup 
Tureens, &c., &c.,in Old English, Early English, 
Queen Anne, Jacobean, Corinthian, and every 
style of Art, both in Silver and in Electro Plate. 
Spoons and Forks of the Old English Rat-Tail 
Pattern, Drawings and Prices free by post on 
application. 

Address—ELKINGTON and Co., 22, Regent-street, 

London ; or 42, Moorgate-street, City. 


ROS 4 COGS for ROUGHING 
, suggested by George Fleming, Esq. 
F.R.C.V.S., as recommended By the Society fo 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Arnold’s Steel 
Plug Cogs, 3s. per dozen; Punches, tor making the 
holes in shoe, per set, 5s.; Arnold’s Screw Cogs, 3s. 
per dozen; two taps and spanner for Screw Cogs, 5s.— 
Sole Manufacturers, 

ARNOLD and SONS, Instrtiment Makers, 35 and 36, 

West Smithfield, London. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED 
BLOOD MIXTURE is warranted to cleanse 
the blood from all impurities, from whatever cause 
arising. For Scrofula, Scurvey, Skin and Blood 
Diseases, its effects are marvellous. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in cases (containing six times the quantity) 
11s. rs of all pte Sent to an: address, for 

0 or 132 stamps t! jet ray 3 

hemist, Apot caries’ Hall’ Linco! bd a ee 
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GRATEFUL 
AND 
COMFORTING. 


JAMES EPPS anp CO., 
HOM@OPATHIC 
CHEMISTS, 


NEW BOOKS. 
NEW NOVELS. 
LACK - BUT COMELY; or, the 


Adventures of Jane Lee. 
By MAJOR WES MELVILLE: 
3 vols. 


N EYE FOR AN EYE. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


2 vols. [This day. 
N THIS WORLD. By MABEL 
OE 
2 vols. 


RS. CARDIGAN, By ANNIE 
THOMAS (Mrs. Peace Cudlip). 
3 vols, 


CuApMAN and HALt, 193 Piccadilly. 


Now ready, handsomely bound in maroon-coloured 
cloth, ge lettered, VOL. IX. of 

HE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING 

AND DRAMATIC NEWS, containing 26 

Weekly Numbers of this superior and interesting 
Publication, with Index of Engravings complete. 

Price 20s, 
May be ordered through any Bookseller or Newsagent ; 
or of the Publisher, at the Office, 148, Strand, London, 


AY OF REST. Sixpence Monthly. 
Profusely Illustrated. 
IMPORTANT SERIAL WORKS are now appear- 


ing from the pens of 
C. J. Vaughan, D.D.,| Rev. W. Fleming Steven- 
son. 


Master of the Temple. 
R. A. Proctor, B.A. C. C, Fraser-Tytler. 
Mrs. Cooper (Katherine 


‘* Prudentia.” 
Mrs. R. O’ Reilly. Saunders). 
See the JANUARY PART, now ready. 
STRAHAN & Co. (Limited), 34, Paternoster-row. 


EEP-SHOW. New Series. Sixpence 
: kik Monthly. 


EEP-SHOW.—Strahan’s Magazine 
for be Young of all Ages. Richly Illus- 
trated. 


EEP-SHOW.—The key-note of the 
new series which is just begun is struck 
in the words, “for the young of allages.’’ 
Its speciality is that it is adapted to all 
the members of the family—that it en- 
deavours to combine instruction and re- 
creation, and to be altogether so attrac- 
tive in its character as to be able “to 
hold the children from their play, and 
draw the old man from his place in the 
chimney corner,”’ 

See the JANUARY PART, now ready. 
SrrRAHAN & Co, (Limited), 34, Paternoster-row. 


“This magazine, as it appears from month to month, 
is always welcomed in discriminating households.””— 


Scotsman. 
HE. LADIES’ TREASURY: A 


Household Magazine of Literature, Education, 
and Fashion. 6d. Monthly (by post, 74d.). Contents 
for JANUARY :— 

The Polish Post - Girl. 
(Illustrated.) 

A True Romance. 

A Learned Professor in | Parisian Fashions. (From 
Love. our own Correspondent.) 

Cleopatra’s Needle on the | Notes on Dressmaking. 
Thames Embankment, | Death of Princess Alice. 
(With an Illustration). | Diphtheria and Bronchi- 


Our Poet’s Page. Cookery. 
Literary Notices and Spe- 
cialities. 


The Story of the Obelisk, tis. 

as Told by Itself. (With | Chess and Pastimes. 

an Illustration.) Notices to Correspon- 
Superstitions about Trees.| dents. 


ie OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW STORY, 
by a Popular Author, entitled ‘‘ THE SCARE- 


Ow. 

A LARGE COLOURED FASHION PLATE: 
Promenade or Carriage Toilette, Home ‘Toilette. 

DESIGN FOR CHIMNEY-PIECE VALLANCE, 
printed in Mauve and Gold. 

FASHIONS ENGRAVINGS :—Promenade Cos- 
tume. Ball Costume and Dinner Dress, Costume of 
Grey China Crape, Carriage Costume, Morning and 
Evening Costume, Costume of Black Cashmere, Short 
Costume, School-Girl’s Pelisse, Nursery or Breakfast 
Robe, Children’s Costumes. 

NEEDLEWORK ENGRAVINGS: Border in 
Richelieu Work, paby's Fly Protector or Mosquito- 
ae (Be Corner of a Bread Serviette in Drawn-Linen 

ork. 

London: Bemrose & Sons, 10, Paternoster-buildings. 


THIS DAY. 
NEW SERIES. Price 2s. 6d. 


ae NEW QUARTERLY MAGA- 
ZINE. JANUARY. 


Contents : 


I, Prince Bismarck. 

II, Our Public Schools, I. Eton. 
Ill. The Nuptials of Attila. By George Meredith. 
IV. Max Miiller on the Origin of Religion. 

V. A Beleagued City. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
VI. The Thousand and One Nights. 
. England’s Policy towards Afghanistan. 
- The Custodians of Learning in the Middle Ages. 
IX. Selected Books of the Quarter. 


C, Krean Paut and Co., 1, Paternoster-square. 


TO ANGLERS, 
fi Pegs FISHING GAZETTE, 


Deyorrp to Anciino, River, Lake, AND SEA 
Fisuine, and Frsu Currure. 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 
(Every Frinay.) 

Vou. III, commenced with the Number for Jan. 3. 
under New Management. 

Free by post for ONE YEAR 
address inthe United Kingdom. 
ap : Contents: 
Special Articles on Salmon, Trout, and Grayling Fish- 

ing. 
Jack, Perch, Roach, Bream, Chub, &c., Fishing. 

eports of the State of the Rivers. 
Reports of London and Provincial Angling Club 

oings. 

Fish Culture and Natural History. 
Where to Fish. 
Deep Sea Fishing. 
Angling Notes and Queries, 
Angling Exchange Column. 
Notices of Fishing Tackle; Books, &c, 
And Other Features. 

A specimen and prospectus copy can be had (post 
free) by sending 24d. in stamips to the Publisher, 

Mr. ALiEN, 11, Ave Maria Lane. London, E.C. 
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(book Advertisements continued on Page 439. J 


for 10s. 6d. to any 


Printed for the Proprietor by James and Grorcr Jupp 
at the Office of Messrs. ae & Co.. 4,5, cas St 
Andrew’s-hill, Doctors’ Commons, in the Parish of 
St. Ann, in the City of London, and published by 
Grorce Mappicx, Jun., at 148, Strand, in the 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, London.—Sarurpay, 
January 11, 1879. 
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WINTER IN THE NORTH.—WILD FOWL SHOOTING. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


It is particularly requested that all Letters intended for the Editorial 
Department of this Paper be adressed to the Epiror, and not to any 
individual who may be known in connection with it; and must be accom- 
panied by the writer’s name and address, not necessarily for publication, 
but as a guarantee of geod faith. Z 

The Editor will not be responsible for the return of rejected communi- 
cations, and to this rule he can make no ezception. 

All business communications to be addressed to the MANAGER. 


TO OUR FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tue IttustrATreD SportinG AND Dramatic News is so rapidly in- 
creasing its foreign and colonial circulation that its managers consider it 
their duty to cater more specially for their wishes in conjunction with those 
of home readers. With this end in view, we shall be glad to receive 
sketches or photographs of events having sufficient importance occurring 
in any of those countries in which this paper now circulates. A Special 
Edition is printed on thin paper, and forwarded post free to any part of the 
world, at the rate of £1 9s. 2d. per annum, payable in advance. The 
yearly subscription for the ordinary thick paper edition is £1 13s. 6d. 


Terms OF SUBSCRIPTION (POST-FREE), INLAND. 


Yearly ... An ae ay frig arn Pris “sherk 
Half-Vearly on) oo we on ay) o14 0 
Quarterly Axo ree or ee 070 


All P.O. Orders to be made payable to Mr. GrorcE BERDDI CES UNEs at 
East Strand Post Office. Cheques crossed ‘‘City Banx,’”’ Old Bond-street. 


OFFICES—x48, STRAND, W.C. 


Tuer Ittusrratep Sportinc AND Dramatic News is to be had on the 
day of publication at M. K. Nirsson’s Library, 212, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1878. 
Poe ONLY: “GRAND BRIX” 


In CLAssEs 17 AND 18, FOR 


FURNITURE, 


INEXPENSIVE AND ARTISTIC, 


WAS AWARDED TO 


JACKSON and GRAHAM, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
IN ADDITION TO 
GRAND PRIZE (Ehren Diplom), Vienna, 1873, 
The Sole Highest Award for English Furniture. 
MEDAL, for ‘Great Excellence of Design and Work- 


manship,’’ London, 1862. 
HORS CONCOURS, Paris, 1867. 


GOLD MEDAL OF HONOUR for ‘Improvements in 
English Furniture,’’ Paris, 1855. 


PRIZE MEDAL, Great Exhibition, London, 185r. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


DRAMATIC. 


Vincent, E, G.—Samuel Lover tried the stage in his earlier days, and made 
his first appearance in his own drama of Rory O’More. it is on record 
tnat when he made his first entry through the cottage door, he tripped 
and fell flat upon his face, recovered, and on making his exit did pre- 
cisely the same thing in the same place. 


Cartro.—Such things were common then, and at a much earlier veriod. 
Here, for instance, is an extract from the church books of Tewkesbury,— 
A.b. £578, “‘ Puyed for the players geers, six sheep skins for Christ 
garments.” And in an inventory, recorded in the same book, 1585, are 
these words: “‘ And order etght heads of hair for the apostles, and ten 
beards, and a face or vizor for the devil.” L. 


M. B.—The father of Mr. R. Jones was a Mr. Richard Jones, a builder and 
surveyor, who resided in Queen-street, Salford, Manchester. Mr. R. 
Junes commenced his theatrical career at the Birmingham Theatre 
when sixteen years of age, under the management of the elder Macready. 
His earliest successes were made in Dublin. 


AUSTRALASIAN.—Mrs. Keeley is still living. She was born at Ipswich in 
1806, made her theatrical ¢éSé@#/ in 1825, and took her farewell benefit in, if 
we remember rightly, 1859. She played for Mrs. Alfred Mellon's (Miss 
Woolgar’s) benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, in the May of last year. 


Daniet E. Fox.—Mr. Frederick Marshall played the dwarf ‘‘ Mousta,” in 
Mr. Gilbert’s Broken Hearts, and wasvery successful. 


W.L.—The father of Mr. Robert Soutar was not a sawyer but a 
journalist. 


G. M. A.—Mr. Alfred Wigan’s farce A Dead Take-tn, was produced in 
1850 at the Olympic Theatre. — d : " 

Z.—Doubtless Moligre did so intentionally. It is said that he. asked 
his friend Boileau to supply names from the Greek, to indicate 
the physicians whom it was his delight to satirise. These were Messieurs 
Fougerais, Esprit, Guenant, and d’Aquin, who constantly figure in his 
play as Defonandres Bahis, Macraton, and Tomes, and when the play in 
which they figured was first produced before the k ng the players wore 
masks made to. resemble the faces of the physicians in question. 

Juwett.—A company of children were acting plays in 1806, in Leicester 
Place, under the title of the ‘* Academical Theatre of the United English 
and German Juvenile Companies,” and this may have been the compan 
to which she belonged. We can trace no other company of the kind in 
London at that date. 


MUSICAL. 


Puzztep.—“ Pencerdd’’ means,*in Welsh, the chief or a chief musician. 
Thus, Mr. John Thomas, the well-known harp-player is dignified by the 
title of ‘‘ Pencerdd Gwalia,’”’ chief musician of Wales. ‘* Pencerddes ” 
is not the plural of ‘‘ Pencerdd,’’ but the feminine, and Miss Edith 
Wynne was made a “ Pencerddes’’ long ago, besides being ‘‘ Eos 
Cymru,” the British Swan. We cannot tell you where to obtain a Welsh 
dictionary. You might successfully apply tu W. Jarrett Roberts, Esq., 
“ Pencerdd Eifion,’ Carnarvon. : 

Keys.—Stephen Heller is still alive, and resides in Paris. 

B.S. R.—Madame Katti Lanner is a daughter of the famous dance com- 
poser, Joseph Lanner, who died in 1842. 

Jota.—We cannot give an opinion as to the value of the ‘‘ voice luzenge”’ 
in question. You had better abstain from using anything of the kind. 
When your voice is out of order, and particularly when youhave a cold, 
refrain altogether from singing. Whatever tends to improve the general 
health will benefit the voice. Fresh air, exercise, temperance, early 
hours, and good temper are of inestimable value to vocalists. If you 
practise much, you may find it useful to gargle the throat night and 
eee ce clear water, in which a very little alum or salt has been 
dissolved. 

Max.—We know nothing at present of the ‘ Knabi,” pianoforte. 


The 
English agents are Messrs. 


etzler and Co., Great Marlborough-street. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


H. Baxer.—Jeannie Deans, the heroine in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Heart of 
Midlothian;’? was not a mere fictitious character, but a portrait carefully 
drawn from nature. Her prototype was a pious, hard-working, peasant 
girl, named Helen Walker, of the parish of Irongray, near Dumfries, 
whose younger sister Isabella—better known as Tibby—was an amiable, 
industrious girl, with the one not very serious fault eabeing far too proud 
of her beauty. This, however, gave offence to, and was bitterly resented 
by, her neighbours, who set abroad arumour that she had been seduced 
by a wild young tellow named Waugh. When a dead newly-born baby 
was discovered in the Cairn or Clouden, the neighbours’ remarks caused 
her to be arrested on the charge of its murder, and shut up in an open, 
grated cell in the old jail of Dumfries, known as “the thief’s hole.’”’ she 
stoutly denied the crime, and her sister was urged to save her life by 
swearing falsely. Despite the spall she endured, Helen could not do 
this. Her sister was tried, found guilty, and sentenced to be executed at 
rhe termination of the usual six weeks, within which time Helen walked 
to London, where she saw the Duke cf Argyle, and through his influence 
obtained poor Tibby’s pardon. Helen, wao lived for many years after- 
wards, the sole support of her widowed mother, died universall respected 
and beloved, when nearly eighty years old, inthe December of i791. She 
was described by one who knew her, as a very quiet, amiable, industrious, 
patient creature, of a most affectionate and self-denying nature, who 
trequently drank water and ate bread that her poor old widowed mcther 
might not want her usual fare. Tibby married Waugh, and went with 
him iato England, where they afterwards resided, a very affectionate and 
happy couple, tor nearly fifty years, 


A. B.—Eugene Aram was usher at the Grammar School of Lynn, in 
Norfolk, where he was noted as a sullen, reserved man of a cheerless, 
solitude-loving disposition, but otherwise of a strictly good character. 

Borpergr.—the ancient emblem of Scotland (the thistle) is traditionally 
said to have originated in the following way. hen the Danes invaded 
Scotland, it was understood to be unsoldierlike to attack an enemy in the 
darkness at night. But the barbarous bare-footed invaders, recognising 
nothing as unfaic in war, marched stealthily upon the unsuspecting Scots 
in the pitchy darkness of a winter night, and would have taken them by 
surprise, had not one stepped upon a thistle and uttered a cry, which gave 
the alarm to a sentinel, hee signal warned the Scots and enabled them 
to arm and defeat the foe with terrible slaughter. 

S. L.—We have not Mr. Gretton’s address. 2 

Ocroroon wants to know where he can procrre an old-fashioned earthen- 
ware beer mug witha china frog at the bottom. 

Joun T. McR.—Duly received, and promptly forwarded. 
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BETTING AND BETTORS. 


WuiLe speculation languishes, and is likely to remain 
lormant for some considerable period, judging from the 
utter inanition at resorts where its professors do mostly 
congregate, 1t may be a good opportunity to revert to the 
consideration of the subject which forms the heading of 


our present article, and especially of that aspect of it 
which presents such a difficult problem for solution, 
namely, the best means of controlling and regulating opera- 
tions between layers and backers. It must be confessed 
that at present these are far from satisfactory, not so much 
as regards their practicability, but considered in relation 
to their safety ; for the merest tyro will admit that the 
difficulty now is, not howto get the money on, but in 
what quarter to invest it with a reasonable chance of 
obtaining payment should the speculation turn out success- 
ful. It will, we presume, be conceded that, as matters at 
present stand, the inexperienced run great risks of failing 
to realise their lawful gains, even though resort is had to 
individuals of apparent respectability in enclosures pro- 
fessedly reserved by racing caterers for safe and good 
men, and presumably to the exclusion of the welshing 
fraternity. Latterly things have gone from bad to worse, 
and even those who usually regard racing and its adjuncts 
through the most rose-coloured spectacles, have been 
forced to the conclusion, in many cases publicly expressed, 
that the scandal has now reached such a pitch that imme- 
diate action must be taken, if only for the credit of the 
sport from which betting is said to be inseparable. That 
a thorough reform should take place of course concerns 
backers and bookmakers alike, but in a far greater degree 
the members of the Ring themselves, albeit at present 
they do not seem to be aware of the importance to them 
of some radical change taking place in the constitution of 
the body of which they boast to be respectable members. 
Secure in the consciousness of their own probity and 
fair dealing, the leading men of the bookmaking fraternity 
do not appear to recognise the necessity of putting their 
house in order, nor to perceive that reform must come 
either from within (by far the best and wisest course) or 
that it must be forced upon them from without, and that by 
persons not forthe most part prejudiced in their favour, 
and ignorant of all that pertains to the department of 
betting on horse races. It may be all very well for long- 
tried members of Tattersall’s and other respectable clubs 
to wrap themselves up in their virtue and to look down 
with contempt upon the welsher and his ways, but are 
they fully aware how the latter has edged himself into the 
company of honest men, and to what an extent the repu- 
tation of the latter has suffered and continues to suffer by 
reason of the contamination of individuals with no charac- 
ter at all? And yet they seem to take no thought for 
anything beyond their own immediate business, nor to 
care with whom they rub shoulders in reserved lawns and 
so-called Tattersall’s inclosures, although they have: only 
to open their eyes and to see around them in all their 
repulsive hideousness robbers and outlaws of the vilest 
character, ofttimes trading on their own good names, and 
shamelessly carrying on their nefarious schemes underthe 
very noses of those most concerned to rid themselves of 
such disreputable associations. And yet we hear of no 
remonstrances made with clerks of courses and managers, 
no efforts to have offending parties removed; and so the 
crows and storks feed peacefully together regardless of the 
doom which must one day involve both in indiscriminate 
slaughter, when the nuisance can be borne no longer, 
and the Legislature steps in to abolish a great public 
scandal which has been tolerated in the vain hope of 
the evil reforming itself. 

Solvent and respectable members of the speculative 
community can be little aware of the reproach attaching 
to them by reason of the conduct of rogues and vaga- 
bonds who occupy the same stands and rings with them, 
and who are regarded by the outside public as their 
friends and associates. It is all very well for regular 
racegoers, who can distinguish between. the real and 
counterfeit coin, to ignore the presence of pariahs and 
outcasts in the various “‘ receipts of custom,” but security 
is also demanded by casuals and occasional visitors to 
the racecourse, and at present there is no ear-mark by 
which they can distinguish the solvent and respectable 
bookmaker from the welshing blackguard who stands at 
his elbow. The term ‘‘select,” as applied to rings and 
enclosures, is a mere misnomer; indeed, we often find 
the very worst characters taking refuge in these resorts, 
where such a fine field is open to their shameless effrontery. 
Scoundrels of this type, owing to their increasing 
numbers and audacity, in process of time come to be 
identified in the public mind with those whom they 
desire to personate, and thus racing gets a worse name 
year by year, and thenits apologists feign astonishment at 
the unmerited odium cast upon their favourite sport. 
This attaches to its followers merely because they decline 
to help themselves, and are content to stand by with 
folded arms while Goths and Vandals intrude upon a 
once inviolate privacy, gradually so leavening the whole 
mass that their own good name and good repute avail 


them nothing, overwhelmed by the evil odour pervading 
the assemblage in general, and hopelessly crushed under 
the weight of shame and reproof. We do not insinuate 
for a moment that the good and safe men have ever 
courted companionship with the counterfeit present- 
ments let loose among them through the rapacity 
or carelessness of highly culpable officials; but 
what we do insist is that they should have resented 
the intrusion more vigorously, and not have been 
content to see their reputations blasted by associations 
most unwarrantably thrust upon them. It would be useless 
to demonstrate these wrongs and grievances without sug- 
gesting a remedy, and accordingly we appeal to the lead- 
ing bookmakers, with good name and fame at stake, to 
form themselves into a sort of mutual defence associa- 
tion, holding aloof entirely from questionable companions, 
and not permitting such to be forced upon them by those 
in authority at race meetings, whether managers or 
officials. A little tact, alittle organisation, and a modicum 
of patience is all that will be required, and the exercisers 
of these qualities may reckon upon the hearty co-operation 
of the public, who will back them with spirit in their 
endeavours to free themselves from the incubus which 
oppressed them, and to turn the current of speculation 
into a channel comparatively free from the shoals and 
quicksands which up to the present time have impeded 
navigation in those troubled waters. Of one thing we 
may be sure, namely, that unless ‘“‘leviathans” take the 
matter in hand themselves, there is danger of police or 
other undesirable interference at no very distant date, 
seeing that Government is never likely to trouble itself 
with the idea of legalising, and consequently of controll- 
ing, Turf speculation, and seeing that the Jockey Club 
sedulously holds aloof, taking its stand upon the fixed 
principle of non-interference with betting. The scheme, of 
which we havesketched a faint outline, is neither unreason- 
able nor Utopian, and only involves a little trouble at 
starting ; and the present seems a fitting season to venti- 
late it, though we are by no means confident in our powers 
of rousing the individuals most interested in its fulfilment 
from the lethargy into which they have fallen. 


‘AN OLD HORSE AND AN OLD LOVE. 


AnD so the good old horse is dead? Yes, John, bring up a 
bottle, 

For I’ve a husky feeling here—the fog, eh ?—in my throttle. 

He die !, you say, quite suddenly, while standing in his leather ? 

Well, I shan’t soon forget the fun and sport we’ve had together. 


No kind of country puzzled him—all fences he got over— 

But in a stone-wall district that old horse was aye in clover; 

Old Ireland’s blood was in his veins to make him quick and 
clever, 

As I found that day at the Grove*—that day I’ll think on ever. 


The day I first met her—whom after that I met too often— 

She’s gone! and now my horse—enough to make a hard man 
soften,— 

Dim would her dear dark eye have been when she heard that 
Professor 

Would never meet the hounds again ;—she loved him well, God 
bless her ! 


She pounded us that day—her mare was better-bred and faster— 

I see her smile now at the fence where I met my disaster, 

And hear her voice ring out, ‘‘ Indeed, it was a nasty drop, sir ; 

But as you’re down—oh! will you kindly just pick up my crop, 
sir?” 


Too soon the day came when I rode with half-a-score of others, 

All members of our hunt, and bound by kindred grief as brothers, 

To follow Kathleen to the grave —By Jove, I’m really husky ! 

And what’s the matter with the lights ?—the room has grown so 
dusky. 


I’m boring you, old friend, with this romance of the affections, 

But that old horse’s death has waked some tender recollections. 

A long ride home through darkling lanes, a ‘‘ Yes’? more breathed 
than uttered : 

And then—an_ illness short and sharp—a house closed up and 
shuttered. ‘ 


But life’s too short for memories. Come, John, fill up the glasses, 
For wine’s your true elixir, John, whereby all sorrow passes; 
And as we watch the silver beads that scintillate and bubble, 
We may forget a little while that “‘ man is born to trouble.” 
Cc. Cc. R. 
* Bradwell Grove in the Heythrop Country. 


THE French Government has conferred the Legion of Honour 
on Mr. Martin J. Sutton, managing partner of the firm of 
Sutton and Sons, Reading, as a special recognition of the merits 
of the exhibits of that firm at the Paris Exhibition, and of the 
services thereby rendered to horticulture and agriculture. 

MDLLE. CHIoMI has accepted, through her agent, Herr 
Strakosch, an important engagement at the Opera House in 
Brussels. 

AN important scheme for a new dictionary of English Dramatic 
Literature, as exhaustive as Mr. Collier’s, but more critical, seems 
to be coming to maturity. It is to be edited by Mr. Theodore 
Watts. The great names are to be made the subjects of long 
and elaborate notices ; but the work is to be so complete as to 
serve also as a book of reference. Several writers who have 
devoted themselves to English dramatic literature, including Mr. 
Swinburne, Mr. Gosse, Mr. J. Knight, Professor J. Nichol, and 
others, are likely to contribute articles. 


RHEUMATISM promptly relieved and cured by a few applica- 
tions of “Dredge’s Heal All.” Ot all chemists, 1s. 14d. perbottle—[Apvr.] 


CoLD WEATHER, ALCOHOLIC DRINKS, WANT OF EXERCISE, 
&c., frequently produces Biriousness, or SICK-HEADACHE, &c. A Gentle- 
man writes :—'‘T have used ENO’S Fruit Salt for six years, and I willingly 
endorse the statement that ENO’S Fruit Salt is imperatively necessary to 
the enjoyment of perfect health. By its use many kinds of food will agree 


which otherwise would produce wretchedness.” Price 2s. 9d, Sold by all 
Chemists.—[Apvr ] 


CouGcHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS.—Medical testimony states 
that no other medicine is so effectual in the cure of these dangerous maladies 
as Kratine’s Coucu Lozencres. One Lozenge alone gives ease, one or 
two at bed time ensures rest. For relieving difficulty of breathing they are 
invaluable. They contain no opium nor any violent drug. Sold by all 
Chemists, in boxes, rs. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each —[Apvr. ] 


THE ELxecrric LiGut, in its vast superiority to gas and all 
other forms of artificial light, is an apt illustration of the position which 
Grant’s Moretta Cuerry BRANDY maintains in comparison with all 
other Liqueurs, in its perfection of rich fruity flavour, which is effectively 
brought out when consumed with hot water. Enquire for it at all Bars, 


Restaurants, and Wine Stores. Manufacturer, Thomas Grant, Distillery, 
Maidstone.—[Apvr.] 
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LOVE’S VICTORY. 
INS AD) ARE NG INE Ne a, SOM RG: 
Adapted expressly for this paper. 
By Howarp PAUL. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WueEn Gabrielle saw how the young officer was overcome by 
the mention of the name, Zita Denman, she felt her blood turn 
to ice in her veins. She knew very well that a man like Paul 
was not likely to be so utterly overwhelmed unless there was 
something terribly wrong. 

“Do you know the woman, Paul?” 

“‘T have heard people speak of her . 
time ago.” . 

He was ridiculous in his inability to tell a fib. She interrupted 
him, and said reproachfully,— 

“Do you think I am not strong enough to hear the truth ?”” 

At last he said,— 

“«Gabrielle, you must give me time before I tell you more. I 
know nothing positive, but I will tell you all when I am better 
informed. ‘To-night, if I can find Eugéne Noriac.” 

«And if your suspicions turn out to be well-founded, what 
must I do?” 

Without a moment’s hesitation he rose, and said in a solemn 
voice,— 

“IT am not going to tell you again how I love you, Gabrielle— 
Tt am not going to tell you that to lose you would be death 
to me; nevertheless, if what I fear prove to be true, even if we 
have to part for ever, we must try our utmost to prevent a mar- 
riage between Count Saint-Roch and Zita Denman.” ; 

In spite of her suffering, Gabrielle’s heart swelled with pride 
at such a proof of love and honour. She offered him her hand, 

and with eyes beaming tenderness, she said,— 

“« And I swear, by the sacred memory of my mother, that I 
will never belong to anyone but you !” 

Paul seized her hand, and held it pressed to his lips. 
when rapture gave way to calmer thoughts, he said,— 

*‘T must leave you at once, Gabrielle, if I want to catch 
Eugéne.” 

His head was in a whirl, his thoughts ina maze. Life and 
happiness were at stake, and a single word would seal his fate 
beyond his own control, Hailing a cab, he jumped in, calling 
to the driver,— 

“Quick ! 16, Rue Coquin !"’ 

Eugéne Noriac was a handsome man of thirty. Mixing in- 
timately with the men who form what is called high life, he was 

extremely popular, and neither slander nor calumny had ever 
attacked his reputation. He affected the most extreme frankness, 
told the whole world that the Noriacs came originally from 
Normandy, and that he was the Jast of an old family ; that there 
was but a slender remnant left him of his ancestors’ splendour— 
but he never said what this remnant amounted to. His most 
intimate friends could not tell whether he had five thousand or 
fifty thousand francs a year. His rooms were simple, he kept 
but one servant, and his carriage he hired by the month. 

Paul had been introduced to Noriac at a ball; they had walked 
home together, and Paul had been attracted by Noriac’s manner, 
and especially by the cool stoicism with which he spoke of his 

poverty. They had met again and again, and had become 
intimate. Noriac was just dressing for the opera when Paul 
entered his room. 

‘¢ What!”’ he cried, ‘ the hermit student in this worldly region, 
and at this hour!’ Then suddenly noticing Paul’s troubled looks, 
he added,— 

«‘ But what am I talking about? You look upset. .What’s the 

- matter ?” 

«A great misfortune, I fear,’ replied the other. 

« Sit down, then, and tell me all.” 

Paul had been so overcome by the fear that he might possibly 
lose Gabrielle that he had rushed to his friend without consider- 
ing what he was going to say. Now the thought had just 
occurred to him that Count Saint-Roch’s secret was not his own. 
He did not reply, but walked up and down, racking his brain as 
to how he could obtain the information he required without 
revealing what had been confided to him. Stopping suddenly, 
he said,— 

‘First, Eugéne, swear you will never say toa human being a 
word of what I am going to tell you.” 

Thoroughly mystified, Noriac raised his hand and said, ‘I 
pledge my word of honour.” 

This promise seemed to assure Paul, and he continued,— 

‘‘ Some months ago, son cher, I heard you telling some one 
a horrible story about a certain Zita Denman. Now, Eugéne, 
I conjure you, by our friendship, tell me what kind of a woman 
is she ?”” 

His features as well as his voice betrayed such extreme excite- 
ment that Noriac was astonished. At last he said,— 

«« My dear fellow, you ask me that in an odd way——” 

‘*T must know the truth, I tell you; it is life or death to me !” 

Noriac, struck by a sudden thought, exclaimed, — 

‘Oh, I see! You are in love with Zita!” 

Paul would never have thought of sucha subterfuge, but seeing 
it thus offered to him, he availed himself of the opportunity. 

«Well, suppose I am !’’ he said with a sigh. 

Eugéne shook his head. i 

‘Tn that case you are right. You ought to inquire.” 

*¢ Explain, Eugéne! I live so quietly. I know nothing!” 

Noriac, looking graver than he ever had done, rose and replied, — 

‘‘ What would you have me say? It is only fools who warn 
lovers. Are you really in love with Miss Denman, or not? If 
you are, nothing I could say would change your mind. Passion 
does not reason; in that lies its <trength.”” 

«© One word, I beg of you,” entreated Paul. ‘‘ Suppose I yield 
to passion and lose my free will: what will become of me?” 

Eugéne looked at him with an air of sarcastic pity. 

«You ask me for your horoscope? Have you a large for- 
tune ?” 

«« About a hundred and fifty thousand francs.’’ 

‘Well, in six months you will be penniless ; in a year you will 
be \overwhelmed with debts; in less than a year and a half you 
will have become a forger.” 

‘«Kugéne !” 

«Ah, you wanted the truth! Now, come for a stroll |’ 

This time he was determined, and Paul saw he would not get 
another word from him unless he changed his tactics. He held 
him back, therefore, and said,— 

** Eugéne, you must pardon me a very innocent deception, which 
was suggested by your own words. It is not I who am in love 
with Zita Denman.” 

*‘ Well done, Paul!’ cried Noriac, astonished and somewhat 
annoyed; ‘tell me that you ingenuous people cannot deceive 
anybody '"’ 

However, he quietly went back to the fire and sat down. After 
a moment’s silence he began again,— 

«« Then it is one of your friends who is bewitched ? 
matter is—serious ?” 

“He talks of marrying that woman,” 


. . but nothing—a long 


At last, 


And the 


Eugéne shrugged his shoulders contemptuously and said,— 

“Console yourself. Zita will never consent.” 

‘< On the contrary, she suggested it herself.’ 

This time Eugéne looked startled. 

“Then your friend must be very rich,—noble? And is he a 
very old man ? 

“He is sixty-five.” 

Noriac struck the marble slab of the mantelpiece with his fist, 
and muttered with an accent of mingled hatred and admiration, — 

«¢ Ah, she told me she would succeed !”’ 

Paul, too busy with his own thoughts to notice his friend's ex- 
citement, continued quietly, — 

«¢ Now you understand what I want. 
my friend’s family would do anything. 
a woman of whom nothing is known ?” 

Noriac remained for some time absorbed in thought, and at 
last he said, as if coming ‘o a decision, ‘‘ No, I do not see 
any way to prevent this marriage; none at all.” 

“Not if she were offered a large sum, say a hundred thousand 
francs ?”’ suggested the other. 

Noriac laughed a forced laugh. ‘‘You might offer her two 
hundred thousand, and she would laugh at you. Do you think 
she would be fool enough to content herself with a fraction of a 
fortune if she can have the whole, with a great name and a high 
position into the bargain ?”” : 

Paul opened his lips to offer another suggestion; but Eugéne, 
laying aside his usual half-mocking manner, said, as if roused by 
personal interest, ‘‘ You do not understand, mon cher. Miss 
Denman is not one of those yulgar hawks who seize upon a poor 
pigeon and pluck it alive!” He stopped suddenly, and, looking 

eenly at Paul, added almost threateningly, ‘‘ By telling you 
what little I know about her, Paul, I give you the highest proof 
of confidence which one man can show to another. Ido not ask 
you to promise silence, but to betray me will be to dishonour 
yourself.’” . 

Paul, deeply moved, seized his friend's hand, and said, ‘‘ You 
know you can rely on me.’” 

Eugéne knew it, for he continued,— 

‘‘ Miss Zita Denman is one of those cosmopolitan adventurers, 
who, like many others, has come to Paris to spread her nets. 
But she is made of finer stuff than most, and soars higher. She 
means to have a fortune, but she also intends to secure a good 
position. I should not be surprised to be told that Miss Zita 
was born within ten miles of Paris; but she calls herself an 
American. She speaks perfect English, and I have heard her 
tell the story of her family; but I can’t say I believed it 
According to her own account, Mr. Denman, her father, was an 
enterprising Yankee, who was a banker in New York when the 
war broke out. He entered the army, and in less than six months 
rose to be a general. When peace came he was without occupa- 
tion, but his good star led him into a region where large tracts of 
land happened to be forsale. He bought them for a song, and 
soon after discovered on his purchase the most productive oil- 
wells in all America. He was just about to be another Roths- 
child when a fearful accident suddenly ended his life: he was 
burnt in a fire that destroyed one of his establishments. As to 
her mother, Miss Denman says she lost her when quite young.” 

‘‘ What,’ broke in Paul, ‘‘ has nobody taken the trouble to 
ascertain if these statements are true ?” 

“Tam sure I don’t know. I have fallen in with Americans 
who have known a banker and a General Denman.” 

‘‘He may have appropriated the name,” suggested Paul. 

‘Quite so. However that may be, Miss Denman has lived in 
Paris several years. She is accompanied by two relatives, a Mrs. 
Thorpe, a bony, dry sort of woman, as sly as a fox; and a Mr. 
Peter Peabody, whom people call Sir Peabody, who can 
snuff a candle at thirty paces. They always reside with Zita. 

«* When she first arrived, Miss Denman took a splendidly 
furnished hotel in the Champs Elysées. Sir Peabody, who is a 
trifle horsey, procured her a pair of black horses, which made a 
sensation in the Bois and drew attention to their fair owner. 
Goodness knows how she managed to get letters of introduction, 
but she was received by several of the leading members of the 
American colony. Gradually she crept into Society, and now 
visits everywhere, even amongst the most exclusive. In fact, if 
she has enemies,'she has also partisans. If somecall hera wretch, 
others say she is a poor little orphan-girl, whom people slander 
because they envy her youth, beauty, and wealth.” 

«¢ Ah, is she rich ?”’ asked Paul. 

‘¢ She spends at least sixty thousand francs a year.” 

‘¢ And no one inquires where it comes from ?”’ 

«From her sainted father's petroleum-wells, my dear fellow. 
Petroleum explains everything.” 

Noriac seemed to feel a savage pleasure in aggravating Paul’s 
despair. Did he wish to prevent a struggle with Miss Denman 
by exaggerating her strength? Or, was he trying to irritate him 
against this formidable adversary? At all events, he continued 
in that icy tone which gives to sarcasm its greatest bitterness,— 

‘Besides, my dear Paul, if you are ever introduced at Miss 
Denman’s— and it is not easy to get an introduction there—you 
will be astonished by the tone that pervades the house. Cant and 
hypocrisy rule supreme.”’ 

Paul began to be utterly bewildered. 

‘But how can you reconcile that with Miss Denman’s thoroughly 
worldly life?” 

‘© Oh, very easily, 702 cher! There is the sublime policy of 
the three rogues. To the outer world Miss Denman is all levity; 
drives herself, wears the shortest of skirts and the lowest of 
bodices; but at home she bows to the wishes of her relatives— 
prudish Mrs. Thorpe and the austere Sir Peabody. They under- 
stand each other perfectly.” 

Paul was completely discouraged. 

‘*But is there no way of getting hold of this woman ?” he asked. 
‘‘That story you told some’ time ago ?”’ 

Noriac shook his head, 

‘You think it might become a weapon in your hands? No, 
Paul. Stillit is not a very long one, and I can now give you 
more details than I could before. 

‘¢ About fifteen months ago, a young man came to Paris called 
George de Périer, having something like three hundred thousand 
francs of his own. He fell desperately in love with Miss Denman. 
What his relations were with her no one could tell positively, 
but one morning about eight months later his body was found 
hanging from the iron fastenings of the lady’s window. In his 

ocket was found a letter stating that he committed suicide 
bates his love was. not returned; but this letter—mark the 
fact—was open, the seal had been broken. An inquest was held, 
the family took it up, and it was found that Périer’s three 
hundred thousand francs had utterly disappeared.” 

‘‘And Miss Denman’s reputation was not ruined?’ inquired 
his companion. 

Eugéne replied with an ironical smile, ‘‘On the contrary. If 
she had been weak, her partisans said, Périer would not have 
hanged himself. As to the money, it was lost at the gambling- 
table !”” 

« And the world was content with this explanation ?” 

‘Yes; why not? According tosome Miss Zita had been Périer's 
mistress, and had dismissed him when he was completely ruined. 
They said that he had come to the house'in the evening at the 
usual hour, and, finding it closed against him, had begged, and 
even wept, and finally threatened to kill himself. That the poor 


To prevent this marriage 
But how can you attack 


fool then really killed himself, and that Miss Denman, concealed 
behind the blinds, had watched the fearful act !”” 


“« Horrible !’? muttered Paul,—‘ too horrible !”’ 

Eugéne seized him by the arm, and said hoarsely,— 

«That is not the worst. As soon as she saw Périer was really 
dead, she slipped downstairs, opened the door noiselessly, and 
gliding stealthily along, searched the still quivering corpse to 
assure herself that there was nothing in the pockets that could 
actually compromise her. Finding the letter, she took it away, 


broke the seal, read it, and seeing that her name was not men- 
tioned in it, had the amazing audacity to return to the body and 
replace the letter. Then only she breathed freely. She had got 
rid of a man she feared. She went to bed, and slept soundly.”’ 


Paul had. become livid. 
exclaimed. 

Eugene's eyes shone with hatred. He no longer thought of 
caution. 

“‘But I have not done yet, Paul,” he said, after a pause. 
‘¢ There is another crime on record, of older date—the first appear- 
ance of Miss Denman in Parisian Society. You ought to know 
that too. Listen. One evening, about four years ago, the manager 
of the Mutual Discount Society came into the cashier’s room to 
tell him that on the following day the Board of Directors would 
examine his books. The cashier, an unfortunate man of the 
name of Masson, replied that everything was ready; but the 
moment the manager had turned his back, he took a sheet of 
paper, and wrote something like this :— 

‘‘< Forgive me. Ihave been an honest man for forty years ; now 
a fatal passion has turned my brain. I have taken money from the 
bank which was entrusted to my care, and I have forged to con- 
ceal my defalcations. The whole amount is about four hundred 
thousand francs. I cannot bear the disgrace I have incurred : in 
an hour I shall have ceased to live.’ 

‘‘ Masson put this letter in a prominent place in his desk and 
then rushed out, without a franc in his pocket, to throw himself into 
the river. But when he saw the foul, black water, he was 
frightened. For hours he walked up and down, but he never found 
courage, 

“But what was hetodo? Hecould not flee, having no money ; 
and where could he hide? In his despair he ran as far as the 
Champs Elysées, and late in the night he knocked at the door of 
Miss Denman’s house. 

“They did not know yet what had happened, and he was 
admitted. He told all, begging only for a couple of hundred 
out of the four hundred thousand francs he had stolen to squander 
on Miss Denman,—a hundred only, to enable him to escape to 
Belgium. 

«They refused, and when he fell on his knees before Miss 
Zita, Sir Peabody seized him by the shoulders and turned him out 
of the house.’ 

Eugéne, overcome by his intense excitement, fell into a chair, 
and remained there for some time, his eyes fixed, his brow 
gloomy, repenting, no doubt, of his frankness and his wrath. 

But when he rose, his rare strength of will enabled him to 
assume his usual phlegmatic manner; and he continued in a 
mocking tone, — 

«I see in your face, Paul, that you think this story monstrous. 
Nevertheless, four years ago it was believed all over Paris. If 
you care to look at the papers of that year you will find it re- 
corded. But four years are four centuries in Paris.” 

Paul said nothing, he only bowed his head sadly. 

“Tt is not so much the story itself,’ he said at last. ‘* What 
I cannot comprehend is, how this woman could refuse the 
man whose accomplice she had been the pittance he required 
in order to escape justice. In his furious rage he might have left 
the house, confessed everything, laying the proofs in his hands 
before a magistrate, and ze 

‘‘ You say,’’ interrupted Eugéne, with a sardonic laugh, * pre- 
cisely what all the advocates of the fair American said at the 
time. But I tell you that her peculiarity is exactly the daring 
with which she ventures upon the most dangerous steps. She was 
quite sure that neither of them would accuse her, even at the mo- 
ment of death. And yet,in the case of the Mutual Discount 
Society, her calculations did not prove absolutely correct.” 

“« How so?” 

‘Tt became known that she had received Masson two or three 
times secretly, and public opinion was veering round, when she 
was summoned to appear before a magistrate. That, however, 
was fortunate for her; she came out from the trial whiter and 
purer than Alpine snow.” 

Paul started up and exclaimed, ‘‘ What! Masson had the 
sublime self-abnegation to undergo the agonies of a trial without 
allowing a word to escape ?” 

“No. For the simple reason that Masson was sentenced 27 
contumacium to ten years’ penal servitude. They say he killed 
himself. Two months later a half-decomposed body was found 
in the forest of Saint Germain, which people declared to be 
Masson. However a 

He had become livid in his turn; but he continued in an 
almost inaudible voice, as if to meet Paul’s objections before they 
were expressed ,— 

«‘ However, somebody who used to be intimate with Masson 
has assured me that he met him one day at an auction mart, 
The man said he recognised him, although he seemed to be most 
artistically disguised. This is what has set me thinking that a 
day may come when Miss Zita will have a terrible bill to settle 
with an implacable creditor.” 

He passed his hand across his brow as if to drive away such 
uncomfortable thoughts, and then said with a forced laugh,— 

‘Now, my dear fellow, I have come to the end of my budget- 
The details were all given me by Miss Denman’s friends as well 
as by her enemies. And, if you ask me what interest I could 
have in knowing such a woman, I will tell you frankly that you 
see before you one of her victims. But I was too poor to be 
worth a serious thought—she laughed in my face.” 

No doubt of Eugéne arose in Paul’s mind, On the contrary, 
he thanked heaven for having sent him a friend, who had lived 
long enough amid the intrigues of Parisian life to know all its 
secret springs, and to guide him safely. He took Eugéne's 
hand and said with deep feeling, ‘‘ Now, sor.amz, we are bound 
together for life.’ 

Noriac seemed deeply touched, but he was not a man to give 
way to emotion. 

‘‘But about your friend?” he said. ‘‘ How can we prevent 
his marrying Miss Denman? It will be difficult !”” 

He meditated a few moments ; then uttering his words slowly 
to impress them forcibly on Paul's mind, he resumed,— 

‘© We must attack Miss Denman herself if we want to master the 
situation. If we only knew who she really is, all would be well.’” 
The clock chimed half-past ten. Noriac jumped up hastily. 

«¢ But now I think of it, Paul, you don't know Miss Denman, 
you have never even seen her !” 

“No! Who will point her out tome? Where? When?” 

«T will, to-night, at the opera. She will be there!” 

Without losing more time, they went out and arrived at the 
theatre as the curtain rose on the third act of Don Giovanni. 
They secured two fauteuils. Noriac surveyed the house through 
his opera glasses, and soon found the object of his search. He 
touched Paul, and handing him the glasses, whispered,— 

“ The third box from the stage ; look, she is there !’’ 

(Zo be continued. Commenced in No. 258, Yan. 4, 1879.) 


‘That woman is a monster!” he 
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THE BENARES BOBBERY HOUNDS. 


In the year 18—I found myself at Benares, an up-country 
station in India; hot as egg-flip in the summer, but in the cold 
season, which commenced about the end of October or beginning 
of November, a very congenial climate. It was by no means a 
dull quarter ; for besides a fair sprinkling of civil’ servants, there 
were a battery of artillery, head-quarters of a cavalry regiment, 
half a battalion of my own corps, and a regiment of native infantry. 
A jollier lot of fellows could hardly be got together anywhere, 
and right merrily we passed the time with shooting, pig-sticking, 
cricket, and amateur theatricals ; for we numbered among us some 
talent that would not have disgraced the boards of a London 
theatre. Our low comedian especially was ‘‘a fellow of infinite 
jest,”? poor C , of the commissariat (for in those days they had 
not got as far as calling themselves ‘‘ Deputy Assistant Commis- 
sary Generals of Control’), I remember if ever there was a ‘* wait” 
of unusual length, generally caused by the inability of ‘* Rahmah- 
Gee” (our scene-shifter) to realise the fact that the interior of a 
baronial hall was not the same thing as a brigand’s cave, poor 
(; was invariably sent on withsome property hastilysnatched up 
to sing a comic song; and one night he fairly brought down the 
house when singing ‘‘The Cure’’ by a sudden disappearance 
through the trap, which gave way without warning. Though 
out of sight he could hardly be called out of mind, as language 
was heard to issue from below that would hardly have passed Mr. 
Pigott s censure. I call him goor C——, for some months after 
I left India I heard that he had been thrown from his horse and 
killed. 

However, notwithstanding all these amusements we yearned 
for something new, and at last a brilliant idea was hit upon by 
myself and another man, F- , of the Hussars, which was to start 
a **bobbery pack.’’? Now our bobbery pack was as is customary 
somewhat after the fashion of an indignation meeting—rather a 
mixed affair. The dogs were all shapes and sizes, of every kind 
and breed, from the legitimate fox-hound to the native pariah 
with ears strongly resembling those of a donkey, as the following 
description will show. However, we spared no pains, and set 
about organising the pack with a will. Our first purchase was 
two couple of draft hounds from the P.V.H., out of which lot one 
died of horse heel the first day of his arrival—that is to say, he 
incautiously made too close an inspection ofa ‘‘ Tattoo’s ” hind 
feet, and got his brains kicked out for his imprudence. The 
remaining couple and a half, nevertheless, were sufficient for our 
purpose, and they were named respectively Carpenter, Bachelor, 
and Melody —though between ourselves, I firmly believe that 
they would have answered equally well to Shem, Ham, and Japhet. 
Next came a very queer-looking animal, whose breed would have 
puzzled most of our canine judges. He was a bit of everything— 
a bull-dog’s head, donkey’s ears, greyhound’s back, and a tail,— 
well it was a cross between a poker and a corkscrew, as the fancy 
tookhim, He rejoiced in the nameof Traveller, and ill-natured 
jealousy was wont to say that he travelled home a deal oftener than 
after a jackal, for that was our ‘‘ vyarmint.’’ Besides these, we had 
an assortment of bull-dogs, lurchers, one greyhound, a great brown 
setter, and, last of all, the mainstay of the pack—my own little 
brace of fox-terriers, Jim and Vic. ; but as these names were voted 
not sporting enough, in the field they were known as Gaylad and 
Columbine. All through the hot weather F—— and I were to be 
seen at 4.30 a.m. or,6 p.m, exercising our heterogenous pack in 
couples, with the native whip on foot, whose duty it was to see 
that the partners did not eat each other when one insisted on 
going one side of an obstacle and the other preferred the other 
side, both being brought up short by the couples, and, of course, 
imagining each other to blame. We had sundry adventures, 
however, such as the whole pack going off full cry, coupled up 
as they were, after an unfortunate cat, and dashing iuto a native 
hut, causing the deuce and all to pay among the chatties; or, as 
once happened to me, when taking them past the parade of the 
native infantry, they suddenly ‘‘ went for”? a Sepoy’s dog, and 
charging bang into the middle of the parade, upset Sepoys and 
Subadars indiscriminately, the couples acting like chain-shot and 
catching them about the centre of the shins. . It was a funny 
sight that reminded me strongly of ninepins; nevertheless if the 
C.C. had cut up rough it might have proved awkward for the 
future of the pack; but he was a ‘‘good sort” and said 
nothing about it. With a deal of hard swearing and whipcord, 
we managed to get them into tolerable order, and having duly 
advertised the meet at 5 a.m., second milestone on the road, 
we went to bed early and dreamed of the sport we were going to 
show. 

It fell to my lot to carry the horn on our opening day, 
and punctual to the minute I arrived with the pack, Every- 
thing correct, hunting-cap, green coat, brass buttons, and the 
native Whip resplendent Jin an cld. pink. There was a 
goodly company assembled to criticise the first performance, 
and as I had made arrangements with a crafty old Hindoo to 
havea bagman ready in a certain sugar khate, I anticipated no 
mishap. After a suitable interval, I trotted off with the pack all 
round me quite orthodox; but, as bad luck would have it, a 
wandering native soor (pig) crossed the road. This was too 
much for the B.B.H., and notwithstanding all my efforts, accom- 
panied by a most heartrending and soul-stirring capriccio on the 
horn, off they went amid the shouts of laughter of the whole 
field, the native whip who tried to head them getting an awful 
cropper right over the pig, which ‘‘jinked’’ or turned short 
under his pony’s nose. In the middle ofit all, my crafty Hindoo 
appeared with a very tell-tale looking bag, shouting at the top 
of his voice that the jackal had gone, and that he was ‘ burah- 
tunda”’ (very cold). Certainly he had the effect of stopping the 
hounds, for ‘‘ Carpenter,’’ winding the bag, gave tongue, and in a 
minute the whole pack were off after my sable patriot, who legged 
it for bare life to the nearest tree he could find, up which he 
literally flew, leaving his garment (for he had but one) at the foot 
to the tender mercies of ‘‘ Carpenter,’* while he himself, having 
attained a respectable height, sat. gibbering for all the world like 
an ape at the dogs who were baying round the tree. Like a hero 
he still held on to the bag, not recognising it as the cause of his 
mishap, but venting his feelings on his ancestors, to whom he 
kept on imputing fearful crimes, and informing all it might 
concern, that he was suffering for their sins, that there was hardly 
a respectable member of his family save himself, and that he 
should require a large sum of money for theloss of his clothing! and 
damage done to hisnerves. WhenI had recovered my breath and 
stopped laughing, I managed by a series of view holloas and the 
assistance of J. P., the sporting Assistant Surgeon, to get the 
pack turned, and having found out from the sable one’s son 
where his father had loosed the varmint, I luckily hit off the 
scent. Away we went over a mud wall, which disposed of three 
sportsmen, right for the river, where to my joy I viewed, as did 
thenon- hunting dogsof the pack (they were distinguished as ‘smell 
dogs”? and ‘non-smell dogs,” z.e., those who hunted by scent and 
those who only rar by sight), the jackal stealing along quite happy. 
Determined to do or die, I pulled my horse together, cheered on 
the hounds, and executing another solo on the horn, went as hard 
as I could for the place where I last saw him, By this time the 
sun was getting up,and all scent was gone. So without stopping, 
I galloped on in the direction of the station, keeping the pack 
going with an occasional ‘‘ chink” of music. After about two 
miles I saw a convenient patch of sugar-cane, into which I pre- 


tended to have run the brute; and after a long cast I pulled out 
my watch, looked at the sun, and asked whether the field would 
like to ‘‘ draw for another or go home’’? Of course every one 
voted for home, and long afterwards they used to say what a capital 
run they had had on the opening day of the B.B. Hounds, Tne 
secret of the run I took good care to keep to myself. 

Needless to say, on future occasions we were always careful to 
have two or more bag-men, and cautiously avoided piggy places, By 
this means we showed fairspoit. When I left the station the hounds 
were taken over, and for aught I know are still to the fore. But, 
Eheu! fugaces, this is some time ago, and I fear me that 
poor ‘‘ Trayeller’s’’ ears are waving in other happy hunting- 
grounds, and doubtless the ‘‘sable patriot’? has ere this joined 
the ranks of those ancestors he reviled so bitterly when he found 
himself upa tree. If so, let us hope he tendered them a humble 
apology, and explained that being hunted by the B.B.H. was 
sufficient excuse for any disrespéct of which he might have been 
guilty. 


VETERINARIAN. 


FROSTING HORSES. 


DuRinG the winter—and especially during such a winter as we 
are having—the subject of frosting horses is brought before 
horse-owners, coachmen, farriers, and indeed all connected with 
horses in all its ugly features. Frosting is a source of disappoint- 
ment, aggravation, and loss to all concerned. To the horse- 
owner there is direct loss of time in waiting for his four-footed 
servant which is waiting his turn at the smithy ; to the coachman 
there is direct annoyance in having to wait also, and be the butt 
of his master’s anger; the farrier gets into trouble, as we shall 
show; and his men have to work through the night, live on 
snacks of food picked up anyhow, and get their share—and more 
very often than their share—of the blame for lost turns, pricks 
and festerings, broken hoofs, and so on. : 

In order to understand these troubles thoroughly we must take 
the reader, first of all, ‘‘ under the spreading chestnut tree,’’ and 
tell him something of the working and constitution of the smithy. 
An ordinary shoeing-forge hasjone fire and one fireman, whose 
duty—hence the name—is to make shoes at the fire and anvil, and 
make them fit the hoof. Then there is a ‘‘ door-man” or ‘ floor- 
man,” whose duty it is to remove the shoes from the feet of the 
horses which come in, and to take off the rags and overgrowth of 
horn from the base of the foot, and so make a suitable surface for 
the new shoe to sit upon. Heit is who nails on the new shoe 
and finishes the foot. Sometimes there is a second ‘‘floor-man’’ or 
an apprentice, whose duty is much the same as the former, and 
who keeps the floor swent clean and fetches or takes home horses 
when requested. , 

When a frost sets in, and there is ‘‘ frosting” or sharping to 
do, the fireman, who is usually foreman when the forge-owner is 
not his own manager, must turn out between midnight and three 
a.m. to call up his floor-men, and the three fetch to the forge 
such horses as they think are indispensable to the owners, such as 
doctors’ horses and those belonging to post and job masters, and 
any others belonging to good employers who cannot wait 
through the day. Perhaps by four a.m. they have got ten 
horses in the forge, which is as many or more than the 
forge will hold and allow room for the workmen. From this 
time forwards, especially for the next three or four hours, wild 
confusion, oaths, tramplings, and even fisticuffs enliven the scene. 
The ordinary carter, after hastily giving his horse a feed, leads 
him to the forge, slipping and staggering, and finds the place full, 
and is obliged to take his horse to some adjoining stable and 
clothe him with rugs or sacks whilst he himself adjourns to the 
forge to smoke and wait. Next, another and yet another wag- 
goner arrives with other horses, who have to put their horses up 
alongside of the first. Then come the grooms of the jobmasters, 
unwashed, unkempt, and—finding they are late—in anything but 
amiable mood. They also have either to tie up their batches of 
horses along with those of the waggoners or tale them back again 
and lose all chance of *‘turn.”” At 7 a.m. comes the fussy coach- 
man of My Lord, who must be attended to at once, and whose 
‘‘osses’’ could ‘‘not on no account’ be allowed to rub their patrician 
togas against the plebeian hides, rugs, and sacks of the horses that 
are already waiting their turn. Till now the fireman or master 
has kept steadily at his sharping and has left his rough customers 
to shift for themselves. But he crouches before the all-important 
coachman, whose patronage is not to be winked at, receives 
with his own hand the well-rugged, clean and sprightly pair, and 
deposits them tenderly in a reserved and snug corner of the forge ; 
but he dare go no further. They must wait their turn, and the 
most he can do is to make a good calculation as to the time at 
which the coachman must put in his appearance later on to claim 
his turn, in doing so, allowing a quarter of an hour, which 
oftener than not is three or four hours wide of the mark. The 
morning wears away, and ten o’clock sees the fireman taking his 
breakfast hurriedly after getting off the horses which came before 
sixa.m, By this time every nook and cranny of the forge is 
stutfed full of horses, also any available‘stable or cover hard by— 
horses quite strangers to each other, hungry and impatient, each 
ready to ‘‘see offence where none was meant.’? In the forge 
the idle men—waggoners and coachmen—have “ fetchins” of 
beer from the nearest ‘“ public,” and it is needless to add that 
this combination of events completes the Bedlam. 

Everybody connected with horse-frosting suffers, as we have 
said. ‘he farrier puts into his pocket a few extra pounds, but 
this is no eventual gain, but a loss; for hardly a frosting time comes 
tnat some clients or other do not betake themselves elsewhere, 
either from their horses being unduly—as they suppose—kept at 
the forge, by their coachman or trusted representative losing his 
turn by being absent or by taking his horses late; or through 
the unusual pressure of events. Then, again, the farrier is 
blamed for the horses’ feet being torn to pieces from the taking 
off and putting on of the shoes, it may be several times if the 
frost lasts ; or his men, in their harry, drive a nail into the quick 
and bring on a festered foot, and not seldom a ‘‘ quittor.’’? The 
coachman also is often cashiered at these times ; for, even though 
he be a sober man, the repeated “ fetchins’? of beer in the forge 
have loosened his tongue and made him reply in an unbecoming 
manner to his master’s angry inquiry, ‘‘ What has kept you so 
long, John?’ The horses’ feet are often tender and broken for 
weeks after a frosting time; nothing being left to nail to, shoes 
are cast onjourneys, and lameness, bother, and endless expense 
ensues. 

Is there a remedy forall this evil? We confess that had we 
been asked this question three months ago we should have replied, 
no. We should have said, all you can dois to keep a bright look- 
out for frosts aud instruct your men to be first at the forge; to be 
there at latest by three am., and wait there without leaving the 
forge till the horses are ready to be led home. We have had over 
twenty years’ experience of screw frost plugs, and believe them to 
be quite worthless, for if the plugs are not made with stout screws 
they snap off at the neck, and if they are made stout at the neck a 
corresponding screwed hole in the shoe so weakens it at the part 
that it fractures at this hole, more especially if it be in the toe of 
the shoe. We willsay nothing about the great expense of having 
every set of shoes that is put on through the entire winter so pre- 
pared as to be in readiness; neither will we dwell on the worth- 


lessness of worn screw holesin shoes that are nearly worn out when 
the frost sets in. 

Mr. Fleming’s invention has not turned frosts into blessings 
where horses are concerned, but at least they are nu longer curses. 
By the very simplest contrivance he has succeeded in putting it 


into the power of the most stupid waggoner or coachman to 


«frost? his own horses in five minutes, and to unfrost them—if 
we may be allowed to coin the term—in two minutes. The studs 
used by Mr. Fleming are each a double cone, or in other words 
each isa double wedge with squared faces. A coachman can 
have his horses’ shoes punched with holes at the time of shoeing, 
and he can carry a dozen of these plugs in his vest pocket and 
drive them into the shoes at a moment’s notice. If one looses out. 
no harm is done, for he can quickly put another in its place. The 
shoes are not weakened by being punched for the studs; and 
lastly there'is no screw hole to spoil, Mr, Fleming has made one 
mistake, but with that we have nothing to do. The studs are 
almost sure to come into universal use, and he might have 
received a ‘‘ pocketable’’? recognition. Strange as it may appear, 
the ordinary horse-shoe of the day has been in use almost in its 
present form for over three hundred years with no one’s name 
connected with it; but we venture to say that Mr. Fleming’s 
name, through these studs alone, will be familiar to owners of 
horses for many a long year to come. 


WEEKLY MUSICAL REVIEW. 


STANLEY Lucas, WEBER, & Co., 84, New Bond-street.— 
Sonata for Piano and Violoncello, composed by M. W. Balfe, 
expressly for Signor Piatti, price 8s, Without entering into 
technical analysis of this important work, we may praise it, as a 
favourable specimen of Balfe’s versatile genius. It is an elaborate 
composition, in which almost all the resources of a skilful violon- 
cellist are called into play, and the pianoforte part is far from 
being child's play. The sonata is, in short, a work for professional 
artists, to whom it may be warmly recommended.—* Barcarolle 
for the Pianoforte,” price 4s., by A. Rowland. This is an agreeable 
solo in G 6-8 time, relieved from monotony by episodes in E 
minor and E major.—‘‘To my Fellow-traveller; Five Pictures 
on a Journey,” is the title of a pianoforte work (Op. 3) by F. 
Davenport. No clue is given to the subjects of the five pictures, 
but many of them are sufficiently suggestive. Mr. Davenport is 
evidently endowed with creative fancy, combined with technical 
knowledge. He is deficient in sustained power, and too often 
makes excursions in search of an originality which is denied him, 
Still, there are in this work many indications of power and indi- 
viduality, and these five ‘‘ pictures’? encourage hopeful antici- 
pations of Mr. Davenport’s future. They are quite distinct 
from the milk-and-water stuff which constitutes the bulk of our 
modern pianoforte works, and they merit the approval of earnest 
musicians. 

Woop & Co., 3, Great Marlborough-street, W.—‘ Perles 
Classiques.’’ No. 3 (price 4s.) of this valuable series of master- 
pieces contains Clementi’s sonata in D, Op. 21, No. 1.—WNo. 4, 
price 3s., is Chopin's ‘‘ Marche Funébre,’ from Op. 35. Both 
of these celebrated works have been edited and fingered by C. 
Tiesset, who always executes tasks of this kind with equal con- 
scientiousness and ability. These ‘“‘ Perles Classiques ’—twelve 
in number when completed—will form a delightful repertory of 
classic music for the pianoforte. 

W. CZERNY, 349, Oxford-street, W.—‘‘ Kindergarten Exercise 
March” for the pianoforte (drum and triangle ad /d,), price 3s. 
A march of the simplest kind, acceptable to beginners on the 
piancforte.—‘‘ Queen Marie’s Butterfly Dance,” price 3s., piano- 
forte solo by G. F. Kendall. Fanciful, quaint, and character- 
istic, this successful attempt to imitate ancient forms of melody 
deserves praise.—‘‘ Marcia Pomposa,” for the pianoforte, price 
4s. This march is not very original, but will probably prove 
useful to teachers. 

REID BROTHERS, 183, Oxford-street, W.—‘‘ The Star 
Angel,” price 3s.; poetry by Rita, music by Otto Booth. There 
is genuine poetic power in the lines before us, albeit there is the 
faulty rhyme of ‘‘ dome”’ with “‘throne.’’ The story of the child 
who asks the angels of the stars for help, and who becomes an 
angel herself, is told with much pathos and force of imagination. 
Itis a pity that there should be even a single blemishin such lines. 
Mr. Booth has fitted them with unpretentious but expressive and 
sympathetic music, and the song will be prized by vocalists of 
refined taste. 

NEUMEYER & CO, 114, Queen Victoria-street, E.C.—Sonata 
for Pianoforte and Violin, price 6s., by Otto Booth, A charm- 
ing work, which will be welcomed both by amateurs and profes- 
sional musicians. The composer is eminent among violinists, 
and has made good use of his technical knowledge in this solo, 
which develops the resources of the violin in masterly style. The 
pianoforte part is also cleverly written, and the counterpoint is 
that of a master ; while the melodies are fresh and spontaneous. 
The following compositions are by Carli Zoeller. ‘* For thou 
hast left thine own,’”’ song, words by Rita. The words are far 
better than the music. ‘*Smoke Drift,’? words by Rita, who 
seems to be ignorant that ‘‘home” and ‘‘alone”’ do not rhyme. 
The melody commences in D major, and concludes in B minor, 
—‘‘ Spring is Come,”’ words by E. Simpson, who offers ‘*noon ’’ 
as a rhyme to ‘Heaven’?! The composer makes ‘aisles’? a dis- 
syllable (&c., &c.). «‘ At Daybreak” and ‘: At Eventide,” words 
by Rita, are two four-part songs, correctly harmonised.—* Agnus 
Dei,” price 4s , duet for soprano and contralto. This is a well- 
written and effective duet.—‘‘The Hosts of Heaven,’’ price 2s. nett, 
anthem for two tenors, two basses, and tenor solo. The solo is 
effective, and the part music is ably written.—* Little Songs for 
Little Children,’’ price 4s. ‘Uhis is a prettily-illustrated collection 
of simple melodies, united to unaffectedly simple words.—‘ Minne- 
lied,”’ «« Alice,” and ‘‘ Melody,” are short pianoforte solos, ably 
written.—‘‘ Mauda,” price 4s.. is a pianoforte fantasia, in which 
scarcely one original idea can be found. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HousEs—LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
is most agreeable and efficacious in preventing and curing Fevers, 
Eruptive Complaints, and Inflammation. Use no substitute, for itis the 
only safe antidote, having peculiar and exclusive merits. lt instantly 
relieves the most intense headache and thirst ; and, if given with lime-juice 
syrup, is a specific in gout and rkeumatism.—Sold by all Chemists, and the 
Maker, 113, Holborn-hill, London.— [Apvr.] 

PERFECTION.—MRs. S. A. ALLEN’S WorLD’s Harr RxE- 
STORER is offered to the Public with full confidence in its merits. Testimonials 
of the most flattering character have been received from every part of the 
World, , Over Forty Years the favourite and never failing Préparation to 
Restore Grey Hair to its Youthful Colour and Lustrous Beauty, requirin; 
only a few applications to secure new and luxuriant growth, The soft an 
silky texture of healthy hair follows its use. That most objectionable and 
destructive element to the hair, called Dandruff, is quickly and permanently 
removed. Sold by all Chemists and Peruniers = CASerT 

Sozopont,—The peerless liquid Dentifrice ; its use imparts 
the most fragant breath; it beautifies, cleanses, and preserves the 
teeth in a surprising manner. It gives a delightfully fresh taste and feeling 
to the mouth, removing all Tartarand Scurt from the Teeth, completely 
arresting the progress ot decay, and whitening such parts as have already 
become black by decay or neglect. Impure breath caused by Bad Teeth, 
Tobacco, Spirits, or cattarrh is neutralised by Sozodont The price of the 
Fragant Sozodont is 3s. 6d,., put up in large bottles, fitted with patent 
sprinklers for applying the ‘liquid to the tooth-brush. Each bottle is 
enclosed in a handsome toilet box. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, 
and by Joun M. RicHArps, Great Russell-street, London. Observe the 
Name Sozopont onthe Zade/, box, and bottle.—[Apvr.] 
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TABLE D’HOTE (for Ladies 
and Gentlemen) from 5.30 till 
8 o'clock, 3s. 6d. 

BUFFET (open from Io a.m. 
till midnight), for Light Re- 
freshment Luncheons served 
from 12 till 3 o'clock. 

SMOKING ROOM combines 
elegance with comfort and 
efficient ventilation, 


SPIER S & FONDS 


GAIETY RESTAURANT, 


STRAND. 


GRILL ROOM, for Lun- 
cheons, Dinners,and Suppers, 
from Noon till Midnight for 
Ladies and Gentlemen. 

N.B.—The various departments 
are entirely available equally 
for LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
but Gentlemen only are served 
after 8 p.m. in the Buffet. 


THE ‘“‘GROSVENOR.” 


THE © GROSVENOR.” 


THE LARGE ROOM, WHICH HAS BEEN RE-DECORATED, IS 


NOW 


OPEN 


or LUNCHEONS, DINNERS, PRIVATE AND PUBLIC; TABLE D’HOTE at separate Tables, &c., &c 


136, New Bond Street, W. 


MANUFACTURERS 


PATENT PARQUET 
FLOORING. 


Open on Sundays. 


HOWARD & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS 


ARTISTIC WOOD 
CHIMNEY PIECES 


By STEAM POWER. 


CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS and DECORATORS, 


25, 26 and 27, BERNERS 


ELEVENTH EDITION, 


STREET, LONDON, W. 


NOW READY. 


“ SHAMMING SICK,” and “WHO SAID RATS?” 


These favourite engravings have been re-printed, for the eleventh time, on large fine plate papex 
for Framing, 


PRICE 1s. 


THE PAIR. 


Or, Securely packed, 


POST FREE THIRTEEN STAMPS, 


and may be had of the Publisher, 


148, STRAND, 


LONDON, Wc. 


Or by Order through any Bookseller or Newsagent in the Kingdom. 


“The links are as fine as hair in some instances, and 
resemble the best specimens shown in the Greek and 
Roman cases of the gem roomat the British Museum.” 
Weekly Times, Nov. 17, 1878. 


OROIDE GOLD JEWELLERY 


(REGISTERED), 
The only perfect substitute for 18-Carat Gold. 


FULL ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LISTS AND 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS FREE PER POST. 


WATC H ES equal to 18-carat. Horizontal 
' 


movement, jewelled in 4 holes. 

Open face, 21s., 25s, Hunters, jos. Keyless action, 

jewels, 50s. Ladies and Gentlemen’s sizes, free and 
safe per post (registered), 6d. extra. 


A L B FE RTS In all the latest fine gold patterns 


« for Ladies and Gentlemen, ss., 
7s. 6d., 10s. 6d. post free. 
7s. 6d, Ios. 6d., r2s. 6d., 


LONG CHAINS. 2: 
NECKLETS. 55.64, 7s. 6a,, 20s. 6a. 
LINKS, STUDS, SOLITAIRES. 


2s. 6d., 3s. 3s. 6d. per set. 
Every article of Jewellery Free and Safe per Post. 
Illustrated Price List Post-free. 
P.0.0. PAYABLE AT EXHIBITION ROAD, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


C.r Ce RIOLW2». 


BROMPTON-ROAD 
LONDON, S.W. 


ss, 


Ay SN 
BEFORE USING, AFTER USING 


“EAU MALLERON.” 


A CURE IS GUARANTEED IN FROM THREE 
TO SIX MONTHS. 

Monsieur Lopots respectfully solicits all those who 
are bald, but desire to renew the natural covering of 
the head, to consult him any day between eleven and 
five o’clock, at the Rooms of the French Hygienic 
Society, 40, Haymarket, S.W. 

Mr. Lopois is so certain of success that he will enter 
into a contract on the principle of 


NO CURE NO PAY. 
Pamphlets forwarded, post free, on application, 
THE FRENCH HYGIENIC SOCIETY, 
40, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W. 


THE NEW TONIC. 
FER BRAVAIS. 


Invaluable Pure Iron 
in and 
Weakness Oxygen 
and witaout 
Debility. Acid 


“Has all the good effects of Iron, without producing 
constipation, disturbing the digestion, or staining the 
teeth.” See The Lancet, June 9, 1877, British Medical 
Fournal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


FER BRAVAIS 


Is invaluable in all cases of weakness or debility, and 

is pronounced by, the Medical Profession to be the 

safest and simplest tonic oe restoring the general 
th. 

TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS; in 
Bottles in portable Card Cases, with 
Drop Measure complete. 
Pamphlets, with full particulars and prices, post free 
on application to 
BRAVAIS & CO.’S LONDON OFFICE, 8, IDOL 
LANE, E.C.’ 


4 aac GILLOTT’S 
Sores PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 


FINDLATER’S WHISKIES 
Sra “BEST OLD IRISH,” 


AND 
“BEST ISLAY MALT,” 
zos. per Gallon; 4os. per Dosen, 


Are the produce of the old-fashioned 
POT STILLS, softened and mellowed by 
age only. 


83, WELLINGTON STREET, OOVENT GARDEN: 
20, SLOANE STREET, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


THE GREAT JEOPARDY or LIFE 


IN THE MOST ENLIGHTENED PERIOD—THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


PAH. SANITARY -CONGRHSS# 
OCTOBER, 1878. 


In an Inaugural Address on the SANITARY CONDITION OF ENGLAND, E. CuHapwicx, 
C.B., states that ‘‘ Ignorance of Sanitary Science COSTS THREE-FOLD the amount of Poor 
Rate for the country generally.” 


HE PLAGUE.—EUROPE ALONE LOST TWENTY-FIVE 
MILLIONS OF SOULS in the FOURTEENTH CENTURY. Its BIRTH- 
PLACE and CRADLE is now an EASTERN OCCURRENCE. HOW 
FEW KNOW, EVEN NOW, WHAT A FEARFUL STATE OF SANI- 
TARY IGNORANCE WE LIVE IN. 


Improved knowledge hinders blood poisons from becoming intensified. 
ENO’S Illustrated Sheet, given free with 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


If this Invaluable Information were universally carried out many forms of DISEASE NOW !! 
producing such HAVOC would cease to EXIST—as PLAGUE, Leprosy, &c., &c., bave 
done when the TRUE CAUSE HAS BECOME KNOWN. 


TO PROMOTE HEALTH AND LONGEVITY, USE 
ENO'S FRUIT SALT. 


—<- 


All should read 


BNOS FRUIT SALT removes poisonous matter, caused by vitiated air, 

Errors of Eating or Drinking. &c., by natural means. No one is safe without having at hand some efficient 
means of warding off BLOOD POISONS. After a very patient and careful observation, extending over many 
years, of the effects of ENO’S FRUIT SALT, I have not the least hesitation in stating that ifits great value in 
keeping the body healthy were universally known, not a single travelling trunk or portmanteau would be 


without it. : 
J. C. ENO, Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, S.E. 
BNO IN THE DESERT. 
“Kimberley Diamond Fields, Nov. 27, 1878. 


“* Sir,—Allow me to bear testimony to the great value of your FRUIT SALT. During active service on the 
borders of the Kalhalari Desert I suffered from a disease arising from the inordinate use of milk and boiled bang- 
schuiter roots (our only food for eight days). I placed myself under the treatment of the Field Surgeon, but 
without obtaining relief. At the urgent request of Gunner LoewenthalI was induced to try ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT, the first three doses of which gave me instantaneous relief from the flatulency and large discharge of 
wind, and secured me a good night’s rest. By the following morning the fever had left me, my bowels were 
reduced to their normal size, and in two days I was able to resume my military duties.—I remain, dear Sir, yours 
very gratefully, Louis GotpsmitH, 

“Capt. Griqualand West Lt. Infantry,” 


OLD WEATHER, SUDDEN CHANGES, ALCOHOLIC DRINKS, 


Want of Exercise, &c., frequently produce biliousness, headache, &c. A gentleman writes :—I have used 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT for six years, and I willingly endorse the statement that ENO’S FRUIT SALT is 
imperatively necessary to the enjoyment of perfect health. By its use many kinds of food will agree which other- 
wise would produce wretchedness.’”’ 


CAUTION.—Examine each bottle, and see the capsule is marked ‘‘ ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” 
have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. od. and 4s. 6d. 


Prepared by J. C. ENO’S Patent at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, 
Hatcham, London, S.E. 


IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT | DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


Without, you 


OF MEAT. renee 
A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH aND FLAVOUR 
TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, AND SAUCES 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 
I IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAL. 
Caution. — Genuine only with facsimile of Baron 
Liebig’s signature in blue ink across label. 


d (ditidatae? COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. 
In use in most households throughout the Kingdom. 


IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


BURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and 
INDIGESTION, 


and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children and Infants. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
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THE ENGLISH STAGE AND ITS FUTURE. 


AT the London Institution, Finsbury-circus, last Thursday 
evening, Professor Henry Morley, of University College, who was 
for many years dramatic critic of the Examiner, and is well 
known in the theatrical world, delivered an important lecture on 
«« The English Stage and its Future,” to a crowded audience. 

Professor Morley said that this lecture was not for the purpose 
of asking his hearers in a tone of despair tolook upon that picture 
and upon this, nor of upholding any particular nostrum for the 
exaltation, purification, or reform of the drama; but for the pur- 
pose of spreading a sense of the dignity of the drama and of calling 
into action individual influence to make the stage what it might 
be. From that point of view he looked hopefully at the drama, 
and what it could accomplish in the future. 1n regard to the 
plays that were now being acted in London, the majority of them 
were trauslations from the French, and that this ought not to be 
was very obvious. (Hear, hear.) If our playwrights were to 
cease to be men of original wit, and become sanitary inspectors and 
deodorisers, they might as well exercise their powers upon 
the plays of Dryden, Congreve, Vanbrugh, Farquhar, or 
Wycherley, as upon the dramas of Paris. (Applause.) The 
common fault ascribed to French plays was the continual 
dwelling upon animal life, which he considered was a fault. In 
regard to the censorship of the drama, it began with the works 
of Fielding. In the interest of the drama, he thought that the 
right of interference on the part of the Lord Chamberlain should 


by some of the most intellectual, cultivated, earnest, and indus- 
trious of men, whose patronage managers and actors should 
specially aim to secure. (Cheers.) The half-thinkers and quarter- 
thinkers who slouched through the world would soon follow. It 
was too commonly believed that a certain idle section of the 
public, not knowing what to do, must be entertained 
after its own fashion. Too often the management was 
directed to him, and not to the intelligent Englishman, what- 
ever his rank might be. If managers would only understand 
that the intelligent class was a large body, they would direct their 
efforts, the lecturer thought, in providing an entertainment for 
those who could appreciate the best and the highest work. (Hear, 
hear.) In regard to the extraordinary run of Our Boys, he 
thought that the success was partly due to the pleasant fun per- 
vading it, but the principal reason of its being continued in the 
bills was because it was wholesome in tone and in the conception 
of the plot, which turned upon the love between parent and child, 
it appealing to their common sense and to the fellowship of 
humanity. Referring to the Lyceum Theatre, under its present 
waanagement, he hoped that an honest endeavour wculd there be 
made to raise the stage as high as any individual manager could 
raise it. (Applause.) In Mr. Irving they had an actor who, no 
doubt, desired to follow in the footsteps of Mr. Phelps. He be- 
gins properly with Hamlet, and in Miss Ellen Terry as Ophelia he 
was ably and well supported. He (Professor Morley) trusted that 
Mr. Irving would draw around him a number of trained actors, 


b2 abolished. (Cheers.) Literature flourished best when free, 
and the laws which controlled other forms of literature were 
sufficient for dramatic compositions, The best censor of the 
stage should be the public—(applause)—and the aim of those 
who desired to advance the drama should be to endeavour to 
form public opinion, and represent it worthily through the Press. 
He contended a licensor of plays was of no use for the aid of the 
drama, and believed that the abolition of the office would con- 
tribute to the advance of the stage. (Hear, hear.) He noticed 
the tendency to a more natural representation of life in the 
dramatists following Fielding; and as the time of the French 
Revolution approached, a growing sense of the corruption of 
society, and a ris? of sentimeat which would make the heart the 
sole guide and authority, As the present century opened, this 
sentiment, from being vigorous and soul-stirring, became sickly 
and weak; and this excess, of course, led to reaction. Re- 
ferring to the pantomime, the learned Professor said that 
it was invented by John Rich in 1730 From that time 
there had not been much change in the tricks which 
were repeated year after year, there being the same 
method of introduction, The introductory burlesque had grown 
in extent, and the children had been more or less forgotten, the 
catering being to the gentlemen of the stalls, who came to admire 
the ballet, which formed a very large part of the opening of the 
pantomime. In regard to the farce, there was a tendency to look 
upon it as a little outside the pale of criticism, and to make the 
spring of action something animal and low—base in its origin 


A FAMILY PARTY. 


who would be possessed with the common desire to raise the 
drama, and who would not object to take small parts when they 
could advance the success of the play. But it was not by pro- 
ducing Shakspeare alone the drama was to be regenerated. 
There was a stupid belief that they had only got Shakspeare, but 
they could give Shakspeare to the world and beat other countries 
in the drama. (Cheers.) They had an amount of dramatic power 
in English writers that would give them dramas if the stage would 
call for them, many: living dramatists being able men, whose 
works should from time to time be produced. (Applause.) 


A GOOD ALL-ROUND ACTOR. 


CHARLEY MERRION, though not one of the most mirth-pro- 
voking actors I have ever met with on the stage, was one of the 
funniest low-comedy men off the stage that I ever remember to 
have come across. He was, in fact, what you might call a fire- 
side comedian, where, with some choice spirits (Scotch hot for 
choice), he would keep the whole place in a roar for hours to- 
gether. Telling stories was his forte, though many that he told 
were deserving of a stronger name, for the fabrications that he 
invented for the purpose of raising money were simply marvellous. 
Within a day or two of joining a company some very near relative 
was sure to die, so that he was compelled to ask for something in 
advance; and there is one theatrical manager who declares that 
during a six months’ engagement with him he buried every rela- 


andessence. This should be looked to by managers. Speaking 
of Pink Dominos, he said that the play would leave a taint at the 
Criterion Theatre for,he hoped,years to come. (Cheers.) He granted 
that the majority of the pieces from the French were clever and 
fairly honest ia their motive; but as regarded Diplomacy he could 
not speak w:th the same high praise. At the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre there was some good comedy acting, and it was one of 
the few th@atres to which they might confidently look for the 
elevation ofthe drama. When such plays as those of Robertson 
were there produced they then had true and genuine 
Exglish comedy plays. (Cheers.) Tnere were in this country 
writers who could really produce good comedy, and the public 
need not be put off with poor foreign matter on the 
ground that it was here well played. Let the Prince 
of Wales s, then, be a‘‘ Home of English comedy,” disdaining 
the aid of the French stage. He spoke next of a misconception 
by some of our best actors of polite manners in our days, They 
assumed a slouching, careless manner, an avoidance of all appear- 
ance of interest in what was going on in the world, a desire not 
to seem to wear one’s heart on one’s sleeve, with little indication 
that there was a heart to wear anywhere; and they represented 
this as the manners of polite society. There was too much 
sitting down, lolling about settees, smoking cigarettes, and calling 
one another ‘‘ old man.” (Laughter.) ‘Then there was the load- 
ing of the stage with fashionable crockery, which was to be depre- 
cated, This sort of thing was not wanted by the educated sec- 
tion of society, the highest ranks of which were strongly marked 


tive it was possible for a man to possess. This peculiarity, how- 
ever, would have been passed over, but when Charley came twice 
during that period for a loan in consequence of his wife having 
just had twins, the manager not unnaturally thought there must 
be something wrong somewhere. Yes; chronic impecuniosity 
was his complaint, and for a man who could earn a decent in- 
come he suffered from the disorder about as badly as any one I 
have ever met. The last time I saw him was in an hotel in 
Melbourne, at the back of the Haymarket Theatre, where 
some eight or nine of us were gossiping and ‘‘ shouting.” 
Shouting, be it understood, is what in England would be 
called ‘standing treat,’’ and it is customary out there for 
one person to shout round, There had been several shouts, 
when Charley came up to me and whispered, ‘‘Look here, 
old fellow, I wish you’d lend me a bob, I don't like to go without 
shouting, and I haven’t quite sufficient.’’ ‘* With pleasure,’’ I 
said, passing him the coin so that nobody saw, and we then joined 
the general conversation. Shortly after, Charley Merrion made 
some particularly witty remark, at which everybody was convulsed, 
and immediately after he left. As soon as he had gone some one 
said, ‘‘ What a rattling good fellow Merrion is.” ‘‘ Yes,” said 
another ; ‘‘ what a pity it is he is always so hard up.” ‘It is,” 
said somebody else ; ‘‘ he borrowed a shilling of me just now so 
as to enable him to shout.’? ‘So he did of me,” said another. 
«« And so he did of me,’”’ laughed someone else. The fact is, he 
had borrowed a shilling from each one of us—dut never shouted. 


